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Continental Music Halls. 


By EVELYN BALLANTYNE. 


HE earliest type of the Continental Music Hall—the café 
R chantant—is to be found in the beer saloons or brasseries 
of provincial France, where, either to give a fillip to the 
conversation—as in Belgravian drawing-rooms of the 
present day—or, with the idea of supplementing the 
attractions of cognac and café noir, a few songs are sung 
by wandering minstrels, these performers recouping themselves by 
collecting sous from the visitors to the café. This form of enter- 
tainment is still common enough at many of the smaller French sea- 
ports, and every now and again a determined looking songster will 
descend from the small platform at one end of the saloon, ‘and stolidly 
plough her way through the tobacco-laden atmosphere to each 
guest in turn, levying blackmail with a plate or saucer, which she is 
accustomed to shake viciously in the face of any visitor who meanly 
attempts to evade payment by a transparent show of being engrossed 
in conversation. Sometimes a tombola (a kind of lottery) is thought 
to be a better draw, and between the intervals the audience are 
invited to buy tickets for the chance of winning a bottle of what is 
charitably called champagne, or a box of reputed Havanna cigars. 
This is the pristine form of music hall, and we can trace its 
progress through the stage of café-concert and theatre de variétés 
till it finally blossoms forth into the full blown glories of the Eden, 
Trocadero, Alhambra, El Dorado, or Palais de Cristal. Such is the 
evolution of the café-chantant. Why Palais de Cristal should have 
been chosen as one of these generic terms for a Continental Music 
Hall is a little difficult to understand, considering there is as little 
glass, to say nothing of crystal, about the building as ina jail, or even 
our Royal Courts of Justice. Perhaps it arose from a confusion in 
the Gaelic mind between the Sydenham Crystal Palace and the 
Westminster Aquarium. At any rate I do not know that we have 
any right to throw stones, for it is hardly a more striking example 
of the Zucus a non lucendo principle of nomenclature than the variety 
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theatre under the shadow of St. Stephen’s, called an aquarium 
because it contains no fish. 

The difference in the character of English and foreign music halls 
is mainly confined to the audience, About the performers there is a 
kind of family likeness which seems quite independent of geo- 
graphical conditions and imitations. The same brawny, horny-voiced 
female of a “certain age” prances forth to display her charming 
voice and person on the stage of the café chantant of Russia and 
Sweden, and the Garden Theatre of the sunny south. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the entertainment will strike the least 
observant. The wandering English tourist who has found his way 
to any of these scenes of revelry will no doubt be favourably impressed 
with the general abstemiousness of the audience. A visit to the 
café chantant in France will at any rate seem to disabuse the 
“‘untravelled and guide-bound Britisher ” of the prevalent notion that. 
the Frenchman’s sole liquid refreshment is absinthe. This abomin- 
able concoction as a matter of fact is never drunk in the evening, 
being employed solely as a kind of ante-prandial pick-me-up. The 
audience, however, makes up for its moderation in liquids by an 
enormous consumption of cigars and cigarettes. Pipes are rarely 
seen except in Dutch and German music halls, The visitor will also 
miss the familiar figure of “the genial chairman,” smoke-dried and 
spirit-proof. . 

But perhaps the most noticeable feature, to use an Irishism, is the 
absence of the “ music hall gent.” This familiar type of visitor is not 
represented on the Continent. We may look in vain for the counter- 
part of theSe would-be swells, the shining lights of our metropolitan 
music-halls. 

Alas! there are none of those resplendent “noblemen” and 
“ captains ” to give an air of aristocratic /on to the assemblage. Who 
does not know the “ music hall gent ” who will stroll into the “Troc.”’ 
or the “ Pav.,” as these halls of delights are familiarly termed by his 
kind, with an affected air of nonchalance, half way through the per- 
formance? With what an air of aristocratic langour does he saunter 
to the front of his box, deftly manipulating, while he coldly gazes at 
the lesser .“ gents” in the orchestra stalls below, his scarlet-lined 
crush: hat. Then the cigarette and toothpick “business!” How 
hopeless for any one but a man of éon to attempt the true manner of 
lighting up the former and chewing the latter. Some may, however, 
think that this resplendent being is seen to yet more advantage on 
the promenade. Here he and his fellows may be observed lounging 
carelessly by in all the glories of evening dress, a huge. single stud 
gleaming in the expansive shirt-front—a crystal island in an 
ocean of cambric—the dazzling whiteness cunningly set off with a 
crimson handkerchief thrust carelessly into the manly breast. The 
walk almost defies analysis—a happy mean between the manly 
stride of the “captain ” pattern with-legs a little apart, suggestive of 
hard riding with the Queen’s”’ or the Guards’ Drag, and the languid 
saunter of the Burlington Arcade. But we must leave this fascina 
ting subject ; we have to deal with beings of a lower world. 
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The bulk of the audience is composed of clerks, shopmen, petty 
functionaries, employés of every grade, and, in short, all those 
classes who go to make up what Ouida somewhat loosely describes as 
the petite bourgeoisie. The nearest approach to the genus “swell” 
is to be found in the military element—a sprinkling of officers serv- 
ing as the leaven to the plebeian mass. But these warriors, in spite 
of their gay uniforms, ringing spurs, clashing swords, and other war- 
like accoutrements, are, after all, but sorry substitutes for the 
brilliant patrons of the West-End music hall, and I fear that the 
choice spirits of the Empire or Alhambra would have but a poor 
opinion of the house. 

“‘ Not a dress suit among the whole crew!” would one of these 
superior beings scornfully remark to his chosen Fidus Achates. Asif 
a “gent” who respects himself would show after dinner in other 
than tue vvsvume wuich separates the true gentleman from the 
common herd ! 

But let us leave these family groups of “fat and greasy citizens,” 
the giggling fiancés, the roystering bands of rowdy employés, and 
the ingenuous shop-boys proudly conscious that in these mad scenes 
of dissipation they are indeed seeing life, and turn_to the performerr, 

That extraordinary phenomenon, the music hall squeal, apparently 
finds as congenial a home on foreign platforms as in the halls of 
cockneydom. These strange and indescribable extra-human tones— 
for they can hardly be called notes—seem to be regarded as a uni- 
versal and inseparable tradition of the music hall stage whether home 
or foreign. A voice in the conventional sense seems to be at a dis- 
count, and this horny nasal shriek, apparently the result of forced 
head-notes, is sedulously cultivated in “the schools” by the professors. 
of the art, and is confined to no particular country. Even in Italy, 
the “land of song,” this hideous travesty of vocal melody is de rigueur-- 

Then, as in our metropolitan halls, the two “turns,” or three if the 
company is short-handed, are allotted to each artist. Be sure that 
the fascinating soloist or duettist at the end of the first turn will 
shortly reappear prancing on with an engaging smile, with a sublime 
indifference to the reception accorded to the first song by the audience, 
No matter whether it has been saluted with a storm of hisses or a 
flattering outburst of bis bis, the artiste is engaged to give her two or 
three songs, and sing them she will. These time-honoured observances 
will doubtless help to make the cockney visitor feel at home. Another 
striking feature is the cosmopolitan character of the audience, 
Singers of various nationalities—German, French, English and Italian 
—will bellow out their ditties in turn. The English tourist seems 
specially catered for at most of the large halls, and a young woman 
of fleshly habit and of unmistakeably cockney parentage is generally 
provided for the benefit of those patrons who hail from “ perfidious 
Albion.” Were it not that all distinct utterance is drowned in the 
strange compound of yell and squeal in which the ditties are shrieked 
out, the benighted foreigner would derive strange notions of our 
vernacular. 
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Englishmen who are given to despising this form of entertainment 
in their own country are to be found in considerable numbers at 
Continental Music Halls in towns frequented by tourists. This is not 
surprising and need not be set down as an illustration of the cynical 
saying that an Englishman, when he crosses the Channel, leaves his 
morals behind him at the cluak-room of the Dover Station. Besides 
this would be begging the question of music hall immorality. How 
is an unfortunate English tourist, stranded for a few days at some 
French watering-place, to spend his evening? No sight-seeing can 
be managed after the evening table d’héte, and his school-boy remin- 
iscences of the Gallic tongue, supplemented only by an occasional 
week at Paris, are too faint for him to derive any amusement from 
the local theatre. There remains but a dismal Hobson’s choice 
between the solitude of the hotel salon and the café chantant. Ignor- 
ance of the language is, however, not altogether to be regretted. The 
comic song of the London music hall is as innocuous as a nursery 
lullaby compared to the brazen shamelessness and inert indelicacy of 
the modern French chanson, which loses none of its point by being 


eked out with the most cynical suggestiveness of gesture. To say 


this, however, would be to absurdly understate the case, if we may 
believe Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. Judging from his amusing little book 
on music hall life, the songs sung in what the austere purists of the 
great MacDougal clan regard as a kind of Inferno’s ante-chamber, are 
characterised by an uncompromising, even aggressive morality, and 


inculcate a refinement of sentiment that would do honour to one of the 
“improving” public speeches of the Emperor of Germany. Of course 
this writer is indulging a mild vein of irony when he asserts that 
a high morale and the practice of all the domestic virtues are inculcated 
in the popular ditties, “ Follow the tram’and you'll never go wrong,” 
or “I always come home to tea”; still it must be admitted in all 
seriousness that the popular songs of the English music hall have ot 
a distinctly immoral tendency, as most of those heard on the foreign 
music hall stage undeniably have. After all, the London music hall 
is avowedly and essentially a public place of amusement, and it is 
quite as absurd to unhesitatingly condemn it as a “ hot-bed of vice” 
and a “sink of iniquity ” as to say that the performances breathe the 
atmosphere of a mother’s meeting, or suggest the somewhat blatant 
morality of Exeter Hall. Herein lies the fundamental difference 
between the English and the Continental music hall. Why in London 
people of some education and with some pretension to culture are to 
be found among the regular frequenters of West-end music halls is 
one of those social problems the solution of which baffles the most 
profound student of human nature. Depressing in the extreme 
must be the appalling sameness and rusting monotony of those enter- 
tainments, styled, with unintentional irony, variety. One would 
imagine that a long course of attendance at these performances would 
induce incipient softening of the brain, if not a state of hopeless 
idiotcy. A negative kind of recreation is, however, enjoyed by its 
votaries which serves at any rate to distract their thoughts even if it 
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fail to arouse their interest. It is, I suppose, this passive sort of 
amusement which is found at these halls which render endurable 
the constant succession of dreary “turns” and “extra turn,” the 
broad witticisms of the facetious favourite, and the stale buffooneries 
of the lion comique. It is this, I fancy, which prevents the Lunacy 
returns of the Registrar-General being unduly increased. At any 
rate this seems the most likely explanation. 

On the Continent, and especially in France, the popularity of the 
café chantant can be more easily explained. We are fond of twitting 
the French with an utter ignorance of home life. Is it not common- 
place that “in the bright lexicon ” of Gaul “there's no such word” as 
home. Certainly they have to use an idiomatic circumlocution to 
express the domestic hearth, so there is some truth in this gibe. 
Granting the homeless state of these benighted foreigners, it is very 
natural that they should spend their evening in the café or café 
chantant, which in middle-class life take the place of aclub. There 
is no “circle” or “casino ” for the petit commis. Society of a kind 
and also amusements of a kind, can alone be found within the walls 
oi the café concert or café chantant. There will I leave him. 


O treat of actors’ duels, from the first per- 
formance of “Hamlet” to the recent pro- 
duction of “Monte Cristo,” would require 
volumes, 80 inexhaustible is the subject. 
Our purpose will be rather to consider 
historical facts selected at random from the 
annals of the stage, in preference to describing 
the dissimilarities of players’ methods in the 
matter of stage encounters. Mr. A. Escott,in an 

article on “ Fencing and Fencers,” which appeared in THE THEATRE 
of December, 1880, has forestalled in the first instance the present writer, 
by contributing the above paper when “The Corsican Brothers ” was 


‘ 
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in the zenith of its popularity at the Lyceum Theatre. The criticism 
of this play was illustrated with a whole page illustration of the 
“ duel to the death.” The Parisian Dei Franchi leant much upon 
Chateau Renaud for support, but in the Lyceum representation the 
dramatic combat was one-sided and unequal. From first to last the duel 
between these men should not be unequal; rather, if anything, should 
Chateau Renaud have the upper hand until the arrows of fate are let 
loose. The opponents in this famous scene were represented by 
Messrs. Irving and Terriss, who have lately been universally praised 
for their earnest and realistic encounter in “ Ravenswood.” 

It would not be too much to say that Mr. Irving has fought more 
stage duels than any other actor, past or present. By his vigour, 
grace, and freedom from convention, he whets the interest of his 
audience when he grasps his sword and puts himself upon his guard. 
The encounter in “ Macbeth,” between this tragedian and Mr. Alex- 


ander displayed great artistic skill, although the fight was concluded 
off the stage. 


Macduff. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macbeth. Of€ all men else I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back ; my soul is too much charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 

Macduff. I bave no words, 

My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out ! ( They fight.) 
Macbeth. Thou losest labour : 

As easy may’st thou the intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. 

Macduff. Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serv’d, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Macbeth. -Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man ! 

And be these juggling fiends no longer believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.—I’ll not fight with thee. 

Macduff. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole ; and undervwrit. 
Here you may see the tyrant. 

Macbeth. Tl not yield, 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 
Though Birnam Wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the last : before my body 
I throw my warlike shield : lay on Macduff ; 
And damn‘d be him that first cries, Hold, enough ! 

(Exeunt, fighting.) 


The second act of “The Dead Heart,” which followed “ Macbeth” 
at the Lyceum, contained a fine duel scene. The persecuted Landry 
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having risen to power—being a leader of the people—the time for 
the accomplishment of his revenge upon his rival and enemy, the 
wicked Abbé Latour, has arrived. Latour and Arthur de St. Valery 
are imprisoned in the Conciergerie, only to come forth the next day 
to death. But the public executioner must not avenge the wrongs 
that Landry has suffered. Ltour must die by his hands, and so he 
is summoned to Landry’s room, the door is locked on these two, and 
Landry offers the Abbé a chance of life. A passport is prepared by 
means of which he may escape, but he must fight for it, and so the 
duel to the death tukes place, and the Abbé, with all his skill of fence, 
falls beneath the sword of the man whose life he has ruined. The 
issue of this scene is, of course, pre-arranged, but upto that point the 
duel was a downright match between the famous tragedian and Mr. 
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Bancroft, who rose to the occasion, and rendered his death-scene in 
a praiseworthy manner. For several weeks before the production of 
this play, the combatants diligently rehearsed at M. Bertrand’s salle 
@armes in Warwick Street, where, nearly thirty years ago, M. Fechter 
and Mr. Hermann Vezin rehearsed, under the same tuition, the duel 
scene in “ Hamlet,” when the lockers-on sometimes included Charles 
Dickens and his friend, the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. M. Bertrand 
numbers amongst his pupils, many theatrical celebrities, in- 
cluding Miss Macintyre, Augustus Harris, Kyrle Bellew and 
others. In the days when Webster dominated the hearts 
and souls of the Adelphi audience in “The Dead Heart,” he 
often wept copiously in pathetic scenes, and was tremendously in 
earnest in all his business. When Arthur Stirling played the Abbé, 
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Webster, who was an expert swordsman, always ran Stirling through 
in a certain part of his garment, right under the arm; only those 
who knew Stirling and Webster would probably notice the little 
tremor of nervousness with which the former received his death blow, 
Webster used to tell a true dramatic story that Mr. Joseph Hatton has 
narrated in the following manner :—‘“ A certain young fellow named 
Johnson, a man about town, of independent fortune, had the entrée 
of the green-room. He was looked upon as a harmless, pleasant 
gentleman, and he was popular with the leading artists of the theatre. 
One evening a member of the company read from a newspaper an 
account of a notable and tragic duelin France. The combatants were 
a practised French duellist and a young Englishman. On the ground 
the Frenchman had walked up to his opponent, who was little more 
than a youth, laid his hand on his heart and said, ‘Ah! you are 
courageous, I see. Have youa mother?’ ‘ Yes; lam her only son,’ 
was the reply. ‘Ah!’ said the duellist, ‘Iam sorry; I shal! hit you 
just there by the third button of your coat; in five minutes from 
now your mother will be childless!’ It was a cruelly true forecast. 
The English boy was killed. Mr. Johuson, leaning against the green- 
room mantel-shelf, looked up when the reader had finished the recital. 
‘Ah!’ he said, ‘the brute! I will kill him.’ I do not profess to 
repeat the story as Webster told it to me, but to give the spirit of it- 
The next night Mr. Johnson did not appear in the green-room, nor 
on the next night, nor for many nights. ‘ Whereis Johnson ?’ asked 
everybody. Inquiries were made athisrooms. Nobody knew where 
Johnson was. By-and-bye he re-appeared in his favourite attitude, 
leaning against the fire-place. ‘Ah, back again!’ exclaimed the 
artists. ‘Where have you been ?’ ‘To France,’ said Mr. Johnson- 
‘To France! what for?’ They had forgotten the dead boy of tke 
duel. ‘To kill that fellow!’ he said. Andso he had. He went to 
Paris the very night he heard the newspaper paragraph read, found 
out his man, insulted him, was called out to the same field where his 
young countryman had fallen. Prior to the fight he had gone up 
to the Frenchman, laid his hand on his heart, asked if he had a 
mother, and indicated the button beneath which he would strike 
him. The Frenchman fell dead at Johnson’s first shot. Whereupon 
the Englishman had returned to his pleasant corner by the mantel- 
piece of the green-room fire.” 

In “Ravenswood,” the exasperated hero meets the dissolute and 
handsome Bucklaw on the sands of the sea-coast, challenges him, and 
a fight ensues, resulting in the death of Bucklaw, who, as he dies, 
reveals to Edgar Ravenswood the treachery that he has practised upon 
him, and tells him of Lucy Ashton’s death. 

Stage fighting, if not properly rehearsed, would necessarily provoke 
ridicule, and perhaps it was for this reason that Home, in his tragedy 
of “ Douglas,” makes young Norval retreat behind the scene, where 
he is supposed to kill his adversary, and, receiving his own death- 
wound, returns to his mother on the stage only to die. In Rowe's 
“Fair Penitent,” however, the duel occurs upon the scene, Lothario 
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expiring from the sword wound of his rival. The laughable duel 
scene in “ The Rivals ” is considered, by the biographers of Sheridan, 
to be founded on an incident in the dramatist’s life, with the details 
of which Moore has made us fully familiar. This comical scene was 
somewhat recalled to memory by the last act of “ Dorothy,” in which 


the heroine, dressed as a man, meets the hero for a stage-duel with 


pistols. 


The old dramatists gloried in stage-fights, Shakespeare especially, 
but many of our modern playwrights evidently think the subject 
played out, even when they treat of the romances of the last century. 
Robertson, in his charming comedy of “ David Garrick” ; Gilbert in 
his dramatised version of a short story that appeared in THE THEATRE 
ANNUAL of 188), entitled “Comedy and Tragedy”; Buchanan, in 
his adaptation of Richardson’s novel, “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
Calmour, in his comedietta, “The Gay Lothario,’ and several 
others, have made their heroes take part in duels which are not per- 
formed upon the stage. Mr.Sturgis, however, has thought otherwise. 
In the new opera he has introduced the sword fight between 
Rebecca’s champion, Ivanhoe, and the Templar, which forms a fine 
stage picture. In many plays, such as Stirling’s drama of “John 
Felton,” Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man in his Humour,” the authors 
have made their heroes challenge the villains, who, in these cases, are 
depicted as being too cowardly to retaliate. 

- An amusing anecdote is related of a duel fought by the celebrated 

Italian tragedian, Signor Rossi. During a farewell performance of 
“ Hamlet ” in Casale, he was considerably interrupted by the chatter 
of the court society present. In the middle of a sentence, the actor 
stopped, and turning towards a front box from which the greatest 
noise proceeded, he bowed, and quietly said: “I shall not proceed 
so long as you do not hush!” The audience applauded ; the inter- 
ruption ceased, and the play continued. After it was over, the 
tragedian was met at the stage door by a young gentleman, who felt 
himself called upon to demand satisfaction. Rossi pulled rather a 
long face, for he was expected in Milan the following day; so he 
explained his position to his challenger, and suggested that, in order 
that the little affair might be settled as speedily as possible, they 
should return to the tragedian’s apartments and quietly shoot at one 
another there. This proposition having been accepted, they repaired 
to Rossi’s rooms, and had just taken up their positions at either end 
of the apartment to exchange three shots, when the proprietor, sus- 
picious of his guest’s safety, knocked at the door, which, finding 
locked, he anxiously inquired if the Signor was ill, as his light burnt 
unusually late. 

“No!” replied Rossi, “I am going to bed. Thanks. Good-night.” 

“You are deceiving me,” persisted the landlord, no doubt enlight- 


‘ened as to the scene at the theatre, “ You are certainly ill.” 


“Go to bed,” answered Rossi, “Iam putting out the light ;” and 


in a lower tone he added to his adversary, “ This is the only way out 
of it—blow out the candles.” 
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“ What ! are we to fight with pistols in the dark ?” 

“Not quite. We will each smoke a cigarette; and that will serve 
to guide our aim.” 

And in this manner the duel was fought which resulted in Rossi 
wounding his antagonist slightly. 

There is a story told of an encounter between a French dramatist 
and his critic, the latter of whom was a first-rate shot. After the 
author had fired and missed, the journalist accurately aimed at his 
adversary’s hat, and pierced it with the utmost precision ; whereupon 
the author flew into a rage, protested that it was unfair, and exclaimed 
“ Tf you had told me what you were going to do, I would have put 
on an old hat.” Combats, such as these, are not uncommon on the 
Continent, and seldom prove fatal. As late as February 9th, a duel 
with swords was fought in Paris between M. Larroumet, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts, and M. Lordon, the editor of the Echo 
de Paris, owing to an article published in that journal, speaking in 
offensive terms of the former gentleman in connection with the pro- 
hibition of “Thermidor” at the Comedie Francais. M. Larroumet 
was slightly wounded in the hand. 

For the loan of the engravings illustrating this article we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. Henry Irving. 
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The Rescue. 


For Recitation. - 


By WALTER PARKE. 








Ya- HE sea is wild, the sky o’ercast, 
\ (aN The waves, with angry roar, 
J 4, Like savage foes advancing fast, 


Invade the peaceful shore. 


4 
There’s not a sail, or speck, or spar, 
ce On Ocean’s wide expanse, 
There’s not a creature, near or far, 
On land, where’er we glance— 


Save one,—a lonely female form, 
That hastes along the beach, 

To shelter from the coming storm 
Beyond the billows’ reach. 


Hark ! hark! a cry of deep distress, 
She stops !—what can it be ? 

Look! look !—it is !—Great Heaven !—ah, yes ! 
An infant in the sea ! 
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The waves have snatch’d it from her arms, 
In cruel sport ‘tis toss’d, 

She cries, half-crazel with dread alarms, 
“Lost! lost ! my darling lost!” 


“Help! help !”—but where can help be foun 1 ? 
No human voice replies ; 

In wild despair she looks around, 
While echo mocks her cries. 


Who rushing comes with flying feet 
Adown the rocky path ? 

So strong, so brave, prepared to meet 
The sea in all its wrath. 





He marks her anguish and its cause, 
He hears her wail and weep, 

But one brief instant does he pause, 
Then plunges in the deep ! 


The waves curl high, with foam and crash, 
Engulfing him beneath, 

As ravening monsters close and clash 
Their sharp devouring teeth. 


He’s swallowed up,—the deadly surge 
Has crush’d his feeble life ; 

No mortal living could emerge 
From such unequal strife. 


And oh! that babe—poor helpless thing! 
The sport of every wave, 

That takes its tiny corpse to fling 
From watery grave to grave. 


No! the bold swimmer’s living yet ; 
With struggle, strain, and gasp, 
He rises, battles hard to get 
The infant in his grasp. 





He carries it with head above { 
The stifling water's clutch, 

Brave heart! complete your work of love, 
The shore you almost touch. 


*Tis gained, and tenderly you place 
The rescued from the dead 

Safe in the mother’s fond embrace, 
While tears of joy are shed. 


The lost regain’d, the loved restored, 
A boon of worth untold, 

A noble deed’s its own reward, 
Outweighing fame and gold. 
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Those three are gone, their fears are o’er, 
And nought is now in sight 

Save stormy sky and rocky shore, 
And mad sea foaming white. 


Who was that hero—he whose breast 
Such perils staunchly braved ? 

Who was the mother so distress’d ? 
Who was the infant saved ? 


A fine Newfoundland dog was he, 
And she a girl of seven, 

Who'd dropp’d her dolly in the sea, 
Near Ilfracombe, in Devon ! 


i 


Some Heroines in Shakespeare’s Comedies. 


By E. SPENCE. 








(( .O much has been written about Shakespeare, that one hesi- 
tates to enter the lists of controversy for fear of merely 
saying what others have said before ; still, “all’s not read 
that hath been said,” and there is, at least, a chance of 
stumbling against a novelty. With apologies, therefore, 
to any author who may have anticipated me, I venture to 
put on paper a few remarks that have occurred to me with regard 
to some of the heroines of the Comedies. It may safely be 
said that the four most popular Comedies are “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “ As You Like It,” “ Twelfth Night,” and “Taming of the 
Shrew.” They, certainly, have held the stage better than the others, 
and they have one feature in common which distinguishes them from 
the rest of the comedies. In ‘each is a pair of finely - contrasted 
heroines—Beatrice and Hero, Rosalind and Celia, Viola and Olivia, 
Katherine and Bianca—and it is hardly too much to say that, in these, 
four couples, two types of women are brought admirably into com- 
parison. On the one hand we have Beatrice, Rosalind, Viola, and 
Katherine ; on the other, Hero, Celia, Olivia and Bianca. In two 
other comedies similar pairs exist—‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
and “Measure for Measure”—but in the former the characters are 
less differentiated, and in the latter the second heroine is very 
slightly sketched. In the two types, Beatrice and Hero, we see the 
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dramatist’s two ideals of normal women, the active and the passive. 
So strongly are they drawn that one cannot confuse them for a 
moment ; one can feel certain how each would have acted in par- 
ticular situations. Who could fancy Beatrice showing the patience 
of Hero, and marrying, after all, the contemptible Claudio. In 
reading the criticisms on the recent production et the Lyceum of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” I noticed in one papera rather fanciful 
theory about Beatrice and Hero, in whick. they were called “ contralto ” 
and “soprano” women respectively. As a means of illustrating 
character, the idea has some little ingenuity, the credit of which, 
however, I suspect should be given to Theophile Gautier, whose poem 
“‘Contralto ” seems to have inspired the writer. At any rate, when 
the critic speaks of Beatrice as the more “human,” and Hero as the 
more “feminine,” he hits the mark. Certainly there seems in man 
and woman a common ground of sexless humanity, beyond the 
limits of which each becomes characteristic in sex. This essentially 
“neutral” ground may well be called “humanity.” It is to pre- 
dominance of this that we owe the heroines of the world; in nearly 
all we see much that is scarcely feminine, and yet in nowise 
masculine. Perhaps no one more perfectly shows this than Joan of 
Arc, in whom we find perfectly “a la grace la force unie.” Of course 
I do not suggest that Joan of Arc and Beatrice occupy only this neutral 
zone—far from it, there is much that is essentially feminine in them ; 
but, whilst it is their high notes which attract, it is the low, deep tones 
of their humanity that excite our admiration. Examining the Comedies 
one can see how this contrast is brought out wherever there are two 
heroines. In Hermione and Perdita, in Isabel and Mariana, we find 
the same contrast, with, however, less differentiation ; in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” it hardly appears ; but, truth to tell, the 
characters of Hermia and Helena are so interfered with by the 
supernatural elements that we can hardly form a true idea of them. 

When we come to the Comedies with only one heroine, we perceive a 
serious weakness in mechanism arising from the absence of a con- 
trast, and we find none of them holding the stage, unless it be 
“ Cymbeline,” in .which, nevertheless, there is some contrast of 
womanhood, between Imogen and the Queen ; nor has “‘ Cymbeline ” 
been seen in London, I think, since the year 1872. So very boldly 
drawn and finely finished are these “ human’ women, and so much 
of the human rather than feminine does he infuse into the solitary 
heroines, that one can easily see how Shakespeare sympathised with 
this aspect of woman’s character, and loved to play upon it. Yet in 
one respect his treatment is, at first sight, surprising. Throughout 
his plays there is a scheme of moral salvation of man through 
the influence of good woman. To quote Ruskin, “the catas- 
trophe of every play is cause¢@ always by the folly or fault 
of a man; the redemption, if there be any, is by the 
wisdom and virtue of a woman, and, failing that there is 
none.” (“Sesame and Lilies. Of Queen’s Gardens.”) Now in the 
Comedies, in which there are two heroines, the redemption is en- 
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trusted to the feminine rather than the human women. To the simply 
passive, patient Hero, is left the difficult task of making a man out of 
the miserable Claudio, whilst Beatrice has a lover whose humanity 
equals herown. Rosalind’s mate, though not a strong man, is, at 
least, one of the most flawless of Shakespeare’s young men, whilst 
poor timid Celia has allotted to her Oliver, who, even if his brother’s 
generosity has sown the seeds of reform in him, has acharacter of small 
natural value. Between the husbands of Viola and Olivia there is 
not much to choose; and, if Julia’s Proteus is more contemptible 
than the Valentine of Sylvia, it must be admitted that between the 
two young ladies there is no great contrast. To Isabel is given the 
worthy but rather uninteresting Duke, whilst Mariana, the weak, 
timid creature, has to redeem the' wicked deputy, a task one can 
hardly think within her poor powers. This treatment is somewhat 
puzzling, nor can one easily account for it. It is possible to imagine 
a quaint partiality, an anxiety to give his favourite the best man in 
the play ; yet to do so seems hardly consistent with our admiration 
for the dramatist. It may be that in Shakespeare’s psychology, and 
perhaps in Nature’s, too, the weak has a greater influence than the 
strong over the weak—that the essentially feminine is most in sym- 
pathy with the essentially masculine. In other words, it is possible 
that the paradox, “extremes meet,” sometimes conceals a profound 
truth. Incidentally, I should have observed that in man, as in 
woman, there is a similar division into the essentially human and 
the essentially masculine. Indeed, we have the terms “gen- 
tleman” and “ gentlewoman,” which bring out the idea; common to 
each and sexless is the “ gentle,” so we might put our terms thus: 
‘* man-gentle-woman ’”—and then for “gentle” put “human,” thus 
bringing out strongly the idea which, with permission, but without 
adopting his musical terms, I have borrowed from the critic of whom 
I have spoken. By means of this we may classify the men and 
women of Shakespeare, and, notwithstanding some apparent ex- 
ceptions, we shall find that means meet means, and extremes, 
extremes. I will venture to conclude these rather chaotic and hasty 
remarks by a word or two on the character of Beatrice ; for, with all 
humility, I venture to conceive that Miss Terry, delightful as is her 
performance, does not exactly represent the heroine of “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” It appears to me that the actress softens down 
her speeches to Benedick, so as to make them seem inoffensive. 
Herein seems to lie anerror. We are bound to believe that when 
the play opens Beatrice has an affection for Benedick of which she 
is but half aware, which she would wholly conceal. Despite the 
phrase, “I may sit in a corner and cry heigho! for a husband,” I 
think we can see that before the play she, as well as Benedick, has 
professed a scorn for matrimony, and in the earlier parts of the play 
we have confirmation of this. Her position, then, is rather difficult, 
for she is unwilling to climb down, and suspecting, though not 
admitting even to herself that her position is untenable, she half 
hates, as well as half loves, the man who has made her feel insecure. 
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Therefore her speeches are not playful, as they seem in Miss Terry's 
mouth, but given in good earnest, and intended to sting. Though 
less shrewish and more ladylike, she is sister to Katherine, and her 
earlier scenes with Benedick should be played as are the early scenes 
in “The Taming of the Shrew.” Miss Terry makes her roar so 
gently, that when she shows her claws in the church, and says: 
“ Kill Claudio,” there is some feeling of incongruity. Again, I 
desire to say that it is a great pleasure to see her, but I could wish 
that Miss Terry would put a little more of the “ human” and less of 
the “feminine” into Beatrice. 


> > zt 


Our Play-Box. 





“ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME.” 


A farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from “ Ein Toller Einfall,” by Mr. W. GILLETTE and Mr. H. 


UCKWORTH. 
First produced in London at the Globe Theatre, Saturday, January 24th, 1891. 

Mr. Egbert Pettibone Mr. F. GLOVER. Theodore Bender, Esq. Mr. HARRY PAULTON. 
Rosabelle Pettibone .. Miss STELLA MARIS. Josephine Bender .. Miss FANNY COLEMAN. 
Emily Pettibone .. Miss SYBIL CARLISLE. Evangeline Bender .. Miss MARY ANSELL. 
Alfred Hastings... .. Mr. NORMAN FORBEs. Augustus McDonald... Mr. H. De LANGE. 

¢ Bom vc ve oe -» Mr. WILLIE PHILLIPs. Victor Smyth . Mr. GBRALD GURNEY. 
Christopher Dabney.. Mr. IAN ROBERTSON. Kate .. .. .. «» Miss A. DAIROLLEs. 
Judson ghorn .. Mr. L. D’ORSAY. Gretchen .. .. .. Miss EVA MURRAY. 
Fifi Oritanski .. .. Miss Liny LINFIELD. 


The Globe Theatre re-opened under the management of Mr. 
Norman Forbes on Saturday, January 24th, and it must be said that 
the new lessee has done all in his power, so far as the house is con- 
cerned, to make it attractive. It has been redecorated throughout 
in very good taste. The electric light has been installed, pretty 
tapestry and good engravings and etchings adorn the walls, and 
alterations have been made in the auditorium and one exit from the 
stalls, which add much to the comfort of the visitors. Above every- 
thing, fees of every kind have been abolished—one of the greatest 
boons that can be bestowed on theatre-goers. ‘ All the Comforts of 
Home,” the new play which has been a success in America, cannot 
be looked upon as anything but a very boisterous farce prolonged to 
three acts, and the fun of which results entirely from the capability 
of the company engaged in it. It is thoroughly improbable, and 
everything takes place in the Hall of Mr. Pettibone’s house—the hall 
occupying the whole of the stage, and from it lead two staircases and 
three doors; up and down and in and out of these the different 
characters appear and disappear incessantly. Mr. Pettibone has a 
very pretty wife of whom he isinsanely jealous. Victor Smythe, a 
harmless young gentleman is in love with Pettibone’s daughter 
Emily, but the father thinks the young fellow is flirting with his 
wife. So he rushes off abroad with them both and leaves his lares 
et penates in charge of his nephew Alfred Hastings. The custodian 
being considerably ont at elbows, thinks it a fine opportunity to make 
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money by converting his uncle’s domicile into a lodging house. 
With the assistance of his boy Tom, he offers “ All the Comforts of 





ar 
Mr. Harry Paulton and Miss Fanny Coleman in “ All the Comforts of Home.” 


Home.” A.“dude,” Judson Langhorn, a half-crazed musician 
Christopher Dabney, and a too susceptible retired grocer (Theodore 
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Mr. Ian Robertson in “ All the Comforts of Home.” 
Bender, with his majestic wife and pretty daughter) take possession 
of the different sets of apartments, the Iast that had been vacant, being 
| tenanted by a very fascinating but particularly worldly dancer Fifi 
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Oritanski. With such a number of differently constituted characters 
under one roof, the rencontres are bound to be at least peculiar, but 
whatever fun there is arises from the flirtations of the dancer and 
the too amorous grocer, and the discovery of his peccadilloes by his 
better half. Mr. Harry Paulton was certainly the life of the piece, 
with his almost unique, quaint style of humour ; he was ably assisted 





Mr. Norman Forbes in “ All the Comforts of Home.” 


by Miss Lily Linfield, who cast her fascination very insinuatingly 
over the little man and danced most gracefully. Miss Fanny Coleman, 
too, aided much in the drollery of the scenes by her primness -and 
exhibition of jealousy. Mr. Norman Forbes has not at present quite 
light enough a touch for farcical comedy. Mr. Ian Robertson did 
not make his character an utterly impossible one, for which he 
deserves praise considering the style in which the author has drawn 
it. Miss Stel!a Maris played neatly and effectively and looked very 
handsome ; and the Misses Sybil Carlisle and Mary Ansell were 
remarkably pretty ingénues. Mr. Willie Phillips might tone down 
his high spirits with advantage, and Mr. Frederick Glover would also 
be better were he not so restless. The play was fairly well received, 
and was preceded by 


“ GRINGOIRE.” 


Adapted from the French of M. THEODORE DE BANVILLE by Mr. W. G. WILLS. 
Pp in the evening bill at the Globe Theatre, Saturday, January 24th, 1891. 


Louis XI. .. .. .. Mr. IAN ROBERTSON. Olivier .. .. .. «- Mr. H. DE LANGE. 
Pierre Gringoire .. Mr. NORMAN FORBES. Louise .. .. .. +. Miss MARY ANSELL. 
Simon Fourniez.. .. Mr.GkKORGE BERNAGE. Suzan .. .. .. ». Miss A. DAIROLLES. 


This version of de Banville’s now well known play was originally 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s on the afternoon of June 22nd, 
1885, on which occasion Mr. Richard Mansfield was the Louis XI, 
Miss Dorothy Dene the Louise, and Mr. Norman Forbes, as now, 
Gringoire. The story is closely followed and Mr. Wills version is 
poetic, but his “ Ballade des Pendus” is not so striking, nor is 
Gringoire quite so heroically drawn as in the Haymarket play. Mr. 
Ian Robertson as Louis XI gave the rendering of a monarch who 
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has for the nonce quite thrown off the cares of state, but at the same 
time showed us the innate cruelty of the man, when he thinks he 
has been betrayed, in one fine burst of frenzied passion. Mr. 
Norman Forbes was a dreamer and a poet, but not quite possessed of 
that courage that would face death unflinchingly. The Olivier of 
Mr, de Lange was excellent. I must remark on the fidelity of the 
costumes to the period of 1469, and the excellence of the mise-en- 
scéne, and also to the beautiful act-drop, a rocky scene, which Mr. W. 
Harford has painted, with the motto underneath : 


“Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of his day’s journey.” 


“OUR REGIMENT.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts. adaptel from the German of VoN Moser by HENRY HAMILTON. 
Revived at Toole’s Theatre, Tuesday, January 26th, 1891. 


Mr. Dobbinson .. .. Mr. WILLIE DREW. Batters... .. .. .. Mr. SYDENHAM Dixon. 
Mr. Ellaby .. .. .. Mr. EARLE DovGuas, Mrs. Dobbinson .. .. Miss F. ROBERTSON. 
Capt. Fetherston .. Mr. ALFRED J. BYDE. Olive .. .. .. .. Miss F. MCKENZIE. 
Guy Warrener .. .. Mr. W.S. PENLEY. . Enid Thurston .. .. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 
Rey. John Talbot .. Mr. H. REEVES-SMITH. Maud Elilaby .. .. Miss V. THORNYCROFT. 


This merry unpretentious trifle, which the author has adapted from 
Krieg im Frieden, was first tried at a matinée at the Vaudeville, 
February 13, 1883, and with some alterations and improvements 
again at the Gaiety, December 4th of the same year. It was placedin 
the evening bill at the Globe in 1884, and italso hada successful provin- 
cialrun. The original Guy Warrener was Gerald Moore, who made of 
the character one of his best, and, from the first (in London) Miss 
Fanny Brough has sustained to perfection the réle of Enid Thurston, 
that of a delightful, coquettish girl, mischievous, fond of flirtation 
and admiration, but true-hearted and loveable ; her love scene in the 
last act being one of the most delicately played that can be imagined. 
Mr. Hamilton’s dialogue is what is known as “smart;” it is often 
witty, and that and his situations produce hearty laughter. Much 
of course depends on the way in which the character of Guy 
Warrener is played. In the capable hands of Mr. W. S. Penley it is 
most amusing. He has to represent a glib, audacious, young officer 
in a Lancer regiment, a fortune hunter who, to win the heiress, gets 
up the whole statistics of Jamaica, because he learns she is a native 
of the island. His delivery of these scraps of knowledge was most 
droll ; and I cannot, I think, pay hima better compliment than to say, 
that thoroughly humourous as he was, he was more unlike Mr. 
Penley than I have ever seen him. There is really no plot in “Our 
Regiment.” Mr. Dobbinson cannot bear the army ; his wife, daughter, 
ward, and niece are as madly in love with it, and are aided and 
abetted in welcoming the gallant Lancer by Dobbinson’s old friend 
Ellaby. The Rev. John Talbot is a gentleman who has mistaken his 
vocation ; though wearing a black coat he should don ared one, and 
eventually determines to do so; the part was capitally played by Mr. 
Reeves-Smith and with due moderation, Mr. Alfred Byde was a 
soldierly looking Captain Fetherston, and Mr. Willie Drew appro- 
priately irritable as Mr. Dobbinson. Miss Fanny Robertson was 
amusing in a semi-martial uniform which she dons as Mrs, 
Dobbinson in honour of the corps that is quartered at Mudborough- 
on-Slush, a quiet town in which, and its environs, the events take 
place. Miss Violet Thornycroft continues to improve, and promises 
to become a very useful actress. The new manayeress, Miss Florence 
McKenzie, played Olive. The play was very well staged and is 
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likely to have a run. It was preceded by H. C. Merivale’s “A 
Husband in Clover,” very neatly played by Miss Eugenie Vernie as 
Lydia and by Mr. Sydenham Dixon as Horace. 


“THE STRANGER.” 


KOTZEBUE’s play, as adapted by Sheridan, and arranged in three acts. 
Given at a matinée at the New Olympic, Wednesday, January 28th, 1391. 


The Stranger .. .. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. George .. .. .. «- Mr. P. BELMORE. 
Count Wintersen .. Mr. T. W. PEROCYVAL. | Countess Wintersen .. Miss LILY HANBURY. 
Baron Steinfort.. .. Mr. W.A. ELLIiorr. Mrs. Haller., .. .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
Solomon ee o¢ ee Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. Charlotte .. .. .. Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 
Peter .. .. «.- « Mr.GEORGE BARRETY. Annette «» «+ «+ Miss M. C. JEFFERIES. 
Tobias .. .. .. «. Mr. STAFFORD SMITH. Claudine +. «+ «+ Miss ALICE GAMBIER. 
Francis... .. «¢ «- Mr.CooPEeR CLIFFE. TE. ae 0% Miss Liny TWYMAN. 


“The Stranger” had not been seen in London for so many years 
that curiosity no doubt attracted the very large audience that assembled 
at the New Olympic to pass judgment oma play once so famous. 
The younger generation of playgoers came to see whether it was 
deserving of the praise that had been lavished on it; the elder, per- 
haps, to see whether the woes of Mrs. Haller could make them shed 
tears as they had in the past. I fancy both were disappointed, for 
more stilted language, or a more oppressively lugubrious play, it is 
difficult to imagine. And yet to think that every actor or actress of 
note in the past did not recognise that the topmost round of the 
ladder was reached until] he or she had appeared in its principal 
character! John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were the original 
“Stranger” and Mrs. Haller when the play was first produced at 
Drury Lane, March 24, 1798, and since then Charles Kemble, Young, 
Kean, John Ryder, Macready, Creswick, Phelps, Miss O’Neil, Miss 
Sloman, Mrs. West, Helen Faucit (Covent Garden, 1836), Mdme. 
Beatrice (Lyceum, i865), Amy Sedgwick (Haymarket, 1860), have 
all thought the part worthy of their attention ; and I think the two 
latest representatives of the characters in London were Mr. Barry 
Sullivan and Miss Rose Eytinge at the (old) Haymarket in 1879. 
Except that the play was ccmpressed into three acts instead of five, but 
few excisions had been made, and Mr. Wilson Barrett as the hero re- 
tained the regulation frogged coat and Hessian boots. To my mind, 
it would be impossible to make the “Stranger” an interesting 
character with his sham misanthropy and churlishness, but Mr. Barrett 
by sheer artistic skill robbed it of its wearisomeness. Mrs. Haller 
has a better chance, and Miss Winifred Emery availed herself of it by 
a gentle pathetic humility that was sympathetic and convincing of 
her repentance. Mr. Stafford Smith was dignified and natural as 
Tobias, the old man who is grateful for the kindness bestowed on 
him. Mr. Austin Melford and Miss Lizzie Belmore gave u8 genuine 
comedy as the foolish prating Solomon and the upstart waiting-maid 
Charlotte. Mr. George Barrett improved too much upon the text. 
Only sorrow can be felt for the actor who has to appear as the servant 
Francis, a character that is only a feeder for the alternate railings and 
snappishness of his master, but Mr. Cooper Cliffe did all that was 
possible with it. Miss Lily Hanbury made a decidedly good im- 
pression as the Countess Wintersen ; and more than a word of praise 
is due to Miss Maud C. Jefferies for the expression she threw into the 
song (composed by the then Duchess of Devonshire) “ I have asilent 
sorrow here.” The entire cast is given, as I think it will be, in all 
probability many more years before “The Stranger” is seen again, 
once it is withdrawn from the Olympic matinées. 
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“FOR CHARITY’S SAKE.” 


Domestic comedy-drama, in one act, by CHARLES S. FAWCETT. 
First placed in the evening bill at the Comedy Theatre, Thursday, January 29th, 1891. 


Nicholas Nubbles .. Mr. W. WYEs. Inspector Jones.. .. Mr.CHARLES MILTON, 
Zeberdy Benjamin | Mtr W. F. Hawrrey. Charity.. .. .. .. Miss LypIa COWELL. 

Catterpole co ee seas & e Young Nick -» «+ Master C.G. HOLMES, 
Edward Esher .. .. Mr. W. Draycorr. 


As a rule, the first pieces now-a-days are of so flimsy a nature that 
it is a pleasure to record one that is healthy in sentiment and at the 
same time amusing. Such is Mr. Fawcett’s little comedy, although 
the incidents are not very stirring. Charity, the heroine, has fallen in 
love with Edward Esher, a poor gentlemin. He is in urgent need of 
money, and so, through the medium of Catterpole, she conveys to 
him the savings that she has scraped together, first changing the odd 
moneys into a £5 note which, by her direction, Catterpole puts in an 
envelope addressed to Esher as “From a Friend.” This Catterpole 
is a sanctimonious humbug, a supposed missionary, but a thorough 
scamp, and being left alone, seizes the opportunity of pilfering 
another £5 note from the cashbox, as well as the moneys which 
Charity has changed. As she keeps one key, when Nubbles, the 
kindly man who has adopted her, discovers the loss, she is almost sus- 
pected of the theft. Inspector Jones is called in, and by dint of 
cross-questioning discovers that Catterpole is the culprit, for this 
short-sighted gentleman has forwarded the wrong £5 note to Charity’s 
lover. Miss Lydia Cowell depicted a brave, loving girl as Charity, Mr. 
W. Wyesa sturdy yet generous Nubbles, and Mr. W. F. Hawtreyan ex- 
cellent specimen of the oily, deceitful Chadband genus. Master C. 
G. Holmes played with much spirit as young Nick, a grimy urchin. 
“For Charity’s Sake” had been played by an amateur club and was 
then entitled “ Our Lottie.” The piece was well received. 


“THE GAY LOTHARIO.” 


Comedy, in one act, by ALFRED E. CALMOUR. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, Saturday, January 31st, 1891. 


Sir Harry Lovall .. Mr.Gko. ALEXANDER. Amanda Goldacre .. Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 
Sparks... .. .. .. Mr. BEN WEBSTER. Letty .. .. .. ». Miss LAURA GRAVES. 


Mr. Calmour should rightly have qualified his latest work as a 
* comedietta,” for it is nothing more, but what there is of it is wittily 
written and the language is suited to the period of swords and 
sacques—the 18th century. The motive of the plot is one that is 
frequently used—the overweaning confidence of a woman in her 
power over her lover, and her discovery that the man she has refused is 
dearer to her than she thought. Amanda Goldacre is informed by 
her maid Letty that her admirer Sir Harry Lovell, “the gay 
Lothario,” has wagered he will win her. Incensed at his presumption 
she determines to refuse him. Letty,tv whom the gallant has always 
been kind and liberal, lets him know the reception he may expect. 
He therefore so cleverly words his approaches that Amanda takes 
his address for a proposal and rejects him before he has actually 
offered himself, and he is enabled to turn the tables on her by show- 
ing her that she has jumped at too hasty a conclusion. Not content 
with this he completely conquers her by going out and fighting a 
duel in defence of her honour. When he returns, unwounded by-the- 
way, she almost pleads for his affection, which he is quite ready to 
give her, for through all his follies he has really loved her alone. 
Mr. George Alexander and Miss Maude Millett played into each 
other’s hands remarkably well, and had valuable assistance from, 
Miss Laura Graves as Letty and from Mr. Ben Webster as Sparks, 
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Sir Harry’s valet, who apes the manners of his master. The author 
was called for. Preceding this “ Sunlight and Shadow ” was played 
with the same company that had Leen appearing in it at the Avenue 
Theatre, and was enthusiastically received in itsnew house. On this 
night Mr. George Alexander took possession of the St. James’s, which 
looked very bright and cheerful with its fresh decorations, new . act 
drop, and the electric light. Here also all fees are abolished; and 
the corridors and vestibule are hung with etchings and engravings 
lent by Mr. J. T. Mendoza. Mr. Walter Slaughter conducts an 
excellent orchestra ; and the musical selections are in the best taste. 


“MAID MARIAN.” 


Comic opera, in three acts, by H. B. SMITH; music composed by REGINALD DE KOVEN. 
First produced in England at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Thursday, February 5th, 1891. 


Robert, Earl of Much, the Miller .. Mr. T.A. SHALE. 


Huntingdon .. .. Mr. C. HAYDEN COFFIN. Will Scarlet .. .. Mr. EGBERT RORERTS. 
Sir Tristram Testy .. Mr. H. MONKHOUSE. Allan-a-Dale_ .. .. Miss VIOLET CAMERON. 
‘Sir Guy,of Gisborne Mr. JoHNn LE Hay. Maid o’-the-Mill -» Mr. CoLuInNi. 
Little John.. .. .. Mr. LEONARD RUSSELL. Annabel ..... .. Miss ATTALIE CLAIRE. 
Bend-the-Bow .. .. Miss F. DARBY. Dame Durden .. .. Madame AMADI. 
Friar Tuck .. .. .. Mr. HARRY PARKER. Maid Marian .. .. Miss MARION MANOLA. 


Outlaws, archers, King’s foresters, Villagers, sheriffs, henchmen, heralds, village musicians, milkmaids, 
shepherds, reapers, gleaners, etc. 

The librettist of “ Maid Marian ” tells usin the “ argument ” pre- 
-ceding the lyrics that his plot is founded on a very early English 
ballad entitled “‘A Merry Jest of Little John,” and has turned the 
source of his inspiration to good account. The play opens in the 
town of Nottingham at fair time ; the outlaws are present to compete 
for the archery championship and to dispose of their booty. - The 
Sheriff, who has been for years custodian of the Huntingdon estates, 
being avaricious and unwilling to give up the control of them, has 
set up an empty-headed youth, Sir Guy of Gisborne, as the rightful 
Earl of Huntingdon, so that when Robin Hood, now arrived at 
maturity, claims his heritage, the Sheriff by forged documents proves 
Sir Guy to be the rightful heir, and Robin Hood at the solicitation of 
the outlaws, joins their band as their chief. Prior to this, however, 
Lady Marian Fitzwalter appears on the scene. By the King’s command 
-she is to wed the Earl of Huntingdon, but being desirous of learning 
what “manner of man” he is, disguised as a page she bears the 
Royal mandate herself, meets with Robin Hood, and he discovering 
her identity, they mutually fall in love with each otker and plight 
their troth. In the second act, the Sheriff and his myrmidons dis- 
guised as tinkers arrive at Sherwood forest with a view of capturing 
Robin Hood. On the borders of it, Dame Durden keeps a hostelry 
which is much frequented by the outlaws. Her daughter Annabel 
is an arrant flirt, but cares most for Allan-a-Dale; to vex him she 
lures Robin Hood (who having heard nothing of Marian for six 
months, thinks her faithless and is willing to divert himself) into 
serenading the innkeeper’s pretty daughter. Marian, who has been 
kept in confinement by the Sheriff all this time, has escaped and 
comes to join her lover, but hearing from Annabel what is to happen, 
persuades her to be permitted to impersonate her. Allan-a-Duale 
witnesses the serenade, and imagining it is his love at the window, 
goes off and fetches the Sheriff, and Robin Hood is taken prisoner, 
but so soon as Allan-a-Dale discovers his mistake, he summons the 
outlaws and their chief is rescued, but Sir Guy has in the meantime 
brought to the forest the King’s archers, and the whole band is cap- 
tured after a mel¢e, and Maid Marian is carried back to Nottingham 
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to be wedded to Sir Guy. The last act takes place again in Notting- 
ham, Robin is in prison, but is rescued by Friar Tuck who changes 
clothes with him ; and so the outlaw is in time to marry Marian, and 
Allan-a-Dale at the same time joins himself to Annabel, whom the 
Sheriff had intended for himself ; and a messenger presently arrives 
with a tree pardon from the King for Robin Hood and his band if 
they will quit outlawry, and Robin is acknowledged as the rightful 
Earl of Huntingdon. In the second act there is a good comedy scene 
between Dame Durden and the Sheriff, in which she claims him as 
her husband long absent at the Crusades. The whole is bright and 
lively ; the lyrics are smooth, and the music, if not very original, 
melodious and attractive. There are some very pretty dances. The 
costumes by Alias, Harrison & Co., &c., are charming and accurate, 
and all the scenery is beautiful ; the picture presented of Sherwood 
Forest is one of the most exquisite I have ever seen. Of the acting I 
may say that I havenot hitherto seen Mr. Hayden Coffin to such advan- 
tage; hethrew himself completely into the part and was gay and débon- 
naire. Mr Harry Monkhouse as the Sheriff possessed of a “‘ massive 
brain and-eagle eye” was amusing, and Mr. John Le Hay was very droll 
as the loutish Sir Guy ; but why, with such a good voice as he possesses, 
was not he given one solo? Mr. Harry Parker was quite an ideal 
Friar Tuck, rosy and rubicund and pottle-loving, and full of quaint 
humour; Mr. Egbert Roberts a stalwart and manly Will Scarlet ; 
Miss Violet Cameron appeared to the very best advantage as Allan-a- 
Dale ; Miss Attalie Claire With her coquettish manner was just suited 
for Annabel, and Miss Marion Manola, a new-comer, is a clever 
actress as well as an agreeable singer. Madame Amadi may always 
be relied on for making the most of any character with which she is 
entrusted. The greatest credit is due to Mr. Charles Harris for his 
stage management, and to Mr. Horace Sedger for the liberality shown 
in the production. ‘“ Maid Marian ” will have a long run. 


* MONTE CRISTO.” 


Romantic drama, in five act: 


Pro Lise | at the Avenue Theatre, Saturday, February 7th, 1891. 
February 7th, 1891. October 17th, 1868. 

Edmund Dantes... .. .. .. Mr.CHARLES WARNER. .. .. Mr. CHARLES FECHTER. 

Ibert .. .. .. .. .. .. Mr. E.H. VANDERFELT. .. .. Mrs. ALFRED MELLON. 
Fernand oo cs ce co) ce Med. G.GRABAMN. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING. 
Danglars .. .. .. .. «» Mr. LUIGI LABLACHE. -. «» Mr. R. PHILLIPS. 
M. De Villefort .. .. .. .. Mr.J.R.CRAUFORD. .. .. .. Mr. ASHLEY. 
Noirtier.. .. .. .. .. «. Mr. HENRY LEE... .. .. .. Mr. BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 
Caderouse .. .. .. .. .. Mr. J.G@.TAYLOR... .. .. .- Mr.GEORGE BELMORE. 
M. Morel oo cc ot . co MUS A. OWREMn 
Father Dantes .. .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES F. FULTON. 
Abbe Faria .. .. Mr. GEORGE WARDE. 
Governor of Chateau wif 2. Mr.G@£oRrcE OSBORNK. 
Commissary we -» «+» Mr, HAROLD FOSTER. 
Brigadier .. .. .. -. .. Mr.THOMAS W. ForD. 
IstAgent .. .. .. .. «. Mr. EDWARD O'N&IL. 
2nd Agent .. .. .. .. +. Mr. ALFRED P. PHILuiips. —-— 
lst Jailer .. .. .. «. «+ Mr. GEORGE ARNOLD. 
2nd Jailer .. .. .. .. .. Mr. N. JOHNSON. 

rmain a0. 0¢ ee cs 06 Mike ig MeaE, 
Ore ree ee 
(| eee ere RODNEY MILLER. 
Sentinel ea ee en 05: 2-60 ee 
Carconte + ee ee ve Miss ELSIE CHESTER. +» « Mrs. LEIGH MUsray. 
Malle. Dangiars, ++ e+ ++ Miss HELENA DACRE. 
Mercedes < % Miss JESSIE MILLWARD, .. .. Miss CARL or TA LECLERCQ. 


cadiaaielieadies of the attraction that ‘‘ Monte Cristo ” might possess 
as a play, its revival made some stir in theatrical circles, in con- 
sequence of the history connected with it both as a French and 
English production. Alexandre Dumas is asserted by Querard to 
have had the assistance of P. A. Fiorentino and August Maquet in 
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writing the original story, in the French, which spread to twelve 
volumes, and was published between the years 1841 and 1845. 
Dumas, judging by the hold it took on the public, thought it would 
be successful as a drama, and so prepared it for the stage and actually 
took a theatre that its production might be ensured. This was the 
Theatre Historique which he opened in February 1847 with La 
Reine Margot, then came Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge in August, 
and in February of the following year Monte Cristo which took two 
entire evenings in representation. The revolution of 1848 played 
havoc with all the Parisian theatres, and Jullien, who was then the 
manager of Drury Lane, thought the piece would be an attraction in 
London, and so brought over the company who had appeared in it 
under M. Hostein. English actors in those days were not tolerant 
of foreign rivals, and so gave their French compauy a very hot re- 
ception on Monday, June 12th, which is amusingly described in the 
following lines by G. A. Sala :— 


“ Angry actors, with heavy sticks, 
Vow to hoot and howl like bricks. 
Some have whistles and sounding shells, 
One or two bring dustman’s bells ; 
Some have railway whistles, some 
Straight from Greenwich with crackers come. 
Young and old, and high and low, 
Are bent on having a “ regular row.” 
Eight o’clock is gone and past ; 
There ! the curtain’s up at last. 
See, the Deck of the Pharaon ; 
No good, though, to try it on. 
Gents and nobs, lords and snobs, 
Smith, Brown, Robinson, Jones and Dobbs ; 
Every one, from pit to flies, 
Utter howls, yells, barks and cries. 
Hammer and tongs, bells and gongs, 
Catcalls, whistles, shouts and songs ; 
Moans, groans, tones, ‘“‘ bones,” 
Mingled with trumpets and penny trombones. 
Off” off, taunt and scoff, 
Ginger beer bottles and crow and cough ; 
Since the days of the O. P. Row 
Never was such a one heard till now.” 


The audience would not give the piece a hearing (it was in ten 
acts, and was to have taken up two evenings here), benches were torn 
up, there was a free fight and appearances the next day at Bow 
Street. The French company gave up any hope of being appreciated 
in London and returned to France at the end of the week. In 1868, 
the Adelphi being then under Benjamin Webster’s management, 
Fechter with the assistance of Benjamin Webster, junior, arranged 
an English version of “* Monte Cristo,” and it was produced October 
17th. It was fearfully long and dreary, was not over till nearly one 
o’clock, and was so dismal, that the pitites proposed that they them- 
selves should sing a comic song to enliven it. Though the cast, as 
will be seen, was a strong one, it was a distinct failure. Practically, 
this version is the one played at the Avenue, though it has been 
compressed into reasonable limits and is over at the usual. hour for 
the closing of the theatres of the ‘present day. The principal in- 
cidents touched upon are the arrest of Dantes as a Napoleonist just as 
he is about to be married to Mercedes, as some reparation for the 
wrong he has done her, for she is likely to become a mother though 
he is unaware of her situation. Then comes Dantes’ imprisonment 
in the Chateau d’If, his attempt at escape with the Abbé Faria, the 
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latter’s death, and Dantes’ taking the place of the corpse and being 
hurled from the battlements of the castle into the sea, and the curtain 
falls on the first act as he rises and clings to a rock. Subsequently 
we see his interview with Caderouse (who eventually becomes the 
Count of Monte Cristo’s servant and aids him in his scheme of re- 
venge), the death of Carconte at the hands of Noirtier when she 
attempts to rob him, and the suicide of Villefort the Procureur. 
The scene shifts to Paris, Mercedes has married Fernand, that her 
son Albert may be legitimised. Monte Cristo (the Dantes of the past), 
at a grand reception, publicly exposes the treachery of Fernand at 
Janina, and brings about the financial ruin of Danglars, now a 
banker. Albert, in defence of Fernand’s good name, challenges 
Monte Cristo to a duel, a result that the latter is desirous to bring 
about, as he is determined to kill the young fellow and so strike at 
his supposed father and mother. Mercedes, to prevent the meeting, 
confesses to Dantes that Albert is his child, and brings the act to a 
strong conclusion. In the final scene, in- which the duel is to take 
place, Albert who has learned the truth of all Monte Cristo’s state- 
ments and how he has suffered at the hands of Fernand and 
Danglars, who conspired together to get Dantes imprisoned, man- 
fully acknowledges that the man he has challenged is in the right. 
Danglars fights with Monte Cristo and is killed; the latter reveals 
his identity to Fernand, who blows out his own brains, and Monte 
Cristo forgives Mercedes. _The stage of the Avenue is not exactly 
large enough for the representation of such a play, but the very 
utmost is made of its capacity, and the scenes are very beautifully 
painted, the least successful in realising the situation were those of 
the interior and exterior of the Chateau d’If. As to the play itself, 
it was very well received ; the third and fourth acts are really strong, 
and taken altogether it may be looked upon as a cleverly constructed 
fabric from such a mass of improbable material. Mr. Charles 
Warner emphasised the more generous and forgiving side of Dantes’ 
character too much to quite satisfy one, but his performance was 
interesting. Miss Jessie Millward has no great opportunities till 
the fourth act, when her scene is with Dantes, but then the actress 
displayed power. Mr. Henry Lee, the new manager, has, as Noirtier, 
to assume several disguises, as a conspirator, an Incroyable, a mou- 
chard, a Jew pedlar, and a journalist, and showed considerable 
versatility though a little inclined to exaggerate. Mr. H. E. Vander- 
felt’s Albert was admirable ; he was earnest, manly and convincing. 
Mr. J. G. Taylor was excellent as the besotted and afterwards re- 
morseful Caderouse and Miss Elsie Chester gave us a vivid picture 
of the ruthless hag Carconte. Mr. J. G. Grahame did well as the 
jealous Fernand in the first act, and Mr. Luigi Lablache was an 
appropriately sinister Danglars, and Miss Helena Dacre was a bright 
and pleasant Mdlle. Danglars. The remainder of the cast was 
fairly efficient. 


“TOMMY.” 
New comedietta, by Mrs. E. 8. WILLARD. 
First produced at the New Olympic Theatre, Monday, February 9th, 1891. 


Peter .. .. .. .. Mr. HORACE HODGEs. Martha.. .. .. .. Miss ALICE GAMBIER. 
Nicodemus Simpkins Mr.AMBROSE MANNING. | SarahSlocum .. .. Miss Liny TWYMAN. 
Solomon .. .. .. Mr. PAUL BELMORE, Tommy -» «+ «+ Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 
Sister Rachel .. .. Miss ALICE COOKE. 


This is an amusing little piece, which exhibits on the part of the 
authoress the possession of a sense of humour and considerable 
insight into’ dramatic construction. Nicodemus Simpkins, a dis- 
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honest attorney, has discovered that the late husband of Sister Rachel 
had concealed in a clock case a roll of notes to the value of £2,000. 
Simpkins determines to purloin these and marry the widow. Her 
son Peter is being brought up for a missionary, a calling for which 
he has no particular liking, but in order that his thoughts may not 
stray to mundane things, he is studiously kept from any association 
with the fair sex. A new servant, that has been hired on approval, 


-but whom Rachel has not seen, comes to fill her situation. Tommy, 


a nickname given to Rachel’s niece, a wild tomboy, takes the servant’s 
place, outwits the rascally attorney, makes her cousin (an old play- 
mate of hers) fall desperately in love and propose to her, and hands 
the bank notes to her future husband. Miss Lillie Belmore wes the 
life of the piece, keeping the fun going at high pressure, and was 
much assisted by Mr. Ambrose Manning as the sly pettifogger, and 
by Mr. Horace Hodges as the bashful retiring Peter. Mrs. Willard 
was called for on the fall of the curtain. 


“THE LYONS MAIL.” 


Melodrama, in three Acts, founded by CHARLES READE on a celebrated French Trial. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, February 7th, 1891. 


3 a3 i rie February 7th, 1891. May 19th, 1877. 

o:eph Lesurques and Dubosc ies . erie 

(Captain of a gang of 5C0) \ Mr. IRVING. a ee .. Mr. IRVING. 

Courriol ‘ Mr. TERRIsS. .. ees .. Mr, R.G. Lyons. 

Choppard (Members of the Mc. 8S. JOHNSON... mn .. Mr. HUNTLEY. 

Fouinard gang). Mr. ARCHER... NE -. Mr. J. ARCHER. 

Durochat _ Mr. LoRKIssS... da .. Mr. A, TaPPING. 

Jerome Lesurqu ae we -». Mr. WENHAM .. ee .. Mr. T. MkaD, 

Dorval .. oe ee ee -» Mr, TvARS. es bn -. Mr. F. TYARS. 

Didier .. as ee o< .» Mr. HAVILAND. .. ne. .. Mr. E. H, Brooke. 

Joliquet .. Se ee ve -» Mr. HAKVEY. .. ea -. Miss Lypia Howarp. 

Guerneau os oe os .. Mr.GoerDoNCRaIC. .. .. Mr. H. HOLLAND. 

Lambert .. res ee < «» Mr. LACY... oe we -. Mr. G. CAKTWRIGHT. 

Postmaster of Montgeron .. -- Mr. DAVIs. a és -. Mr. J. COLLETT. 

Coco ae Ké oe os .. Mr, REYNOLDS... as .. Mr BRANSCOMBE. 

Commissary of Potice.. ‘+ .- Mr. CusHine, ne -. Mr. HALWoop. 

Postillion. . oe oé oe -. Mr, ALLEN. as as -»- Mr. ALLEN. 

Waitr .. oe os ee «» Mr. MAnKION, _- 

Julie Lesurques ee ea .. Miss CoLERIDGB “ -» Miss VIRGINIA FRANCIS. 
arie ve os ae oe .. Miss Fosrer. _ 

Niece to Postmaster .. ee -. Mi-s Brown. = Ka .. Miss CLAIRE. 

Jeanette .. > . Miss FRANCKS Ivor. .. -. Miss ISABEL BATEMAN. 


This play is founded on a celebrated trial under the Directory in 
1796, by the verdict recorded in which an innocent upright man 
Lesurques suffered death through his extraordinary resemblance to 
Dubosc, a robber leader of a gang known as “ The 500.” He and his 
associates rob the Lyons mail, and in doing so add murder to their 
other crime. Dubosc goes to the inn kept by the father of Lesurques, 
who actually mistakes the murderer for his own son, a8 does also 
Joliquet, the attendant. Even almost up to the very end in the 
drama, Lesurques would be sacrificed were it not that Dubosc, who 
has come to gloat over the sufferings of his victim, through taking 
too much brandy, betrays himself, aud thus saves the innocent man 
at the twelfth hour. The original French drama by M.M. Moreau, 
Siraudin, and Delacour, entitled “ Le Courier de Lyons,” was first 
produced at the Gaité Paris, March 16th, 1850; permission being 
given by the descendants of Joseph Lesurquesfor the use of his name. 
lt may be mentioned that in Pére Lachaise there is a white marble 
monument erected, on which are inscribed the words “ A la mémoire 
de Joseph Lesurques, victime de la plus déplorable des erreurs 


‘humaine, 31st Octobre, 1796. Sa veuve et ses enfants martyrs tous 


deux sur Ja terre, tous deux sont réunis au ciel.” Lacressoniere 
filled the dual réle of Lesurques and Dubosc, and on aliernate nights 


_the play had different endings, on the one Lesurques was executed, 
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on the next he was reprieved, Dubosc was punished with death. 
Lewis Phillips’ was the first London adaptation and was played at 
the Standard, March 10th, 1851, and was advertised as “Tae Courier 
of Lyons,” and also as “ The Courier, or the Assassins of Paris,” and 
“The Courier of Paris.” Prior to this, however, Mr. John Coleman 
had played the dual 7éle at the theatre then under his management 
(the Royal, Sheffield) in an adaptation made by C. A. Clarke, H. 
Vandenhoff, 8. Calhaem, S. Johnson (now at the Lyceum), Charles 
Diddear (the elder Lesurques), and C. Cathcart. Later, it is said, that a 
yersion by Edward Stirling was done at the Marylebone, though I am 
unable totraceit. In 1854, June 26th, Charles Reade’s adaptation under 
the title of “TheCourier of Lyons,” was produced at the Princess’s, with 
Charles Kean in the dual réle; D. Fisher, Courriol ; Addison, Choppard 
the horse dealer ; H. Saker, Fouinard ; Cathcart, Didier ; Kate Terry, 
Joliquet ; Carlotta Leclercq, Julie ; Miss Heath, Jeanette. When it 
was first produced under the Bateman management at the Lyceum, 
May 19th, 1877, Charles Reade’s adaptation was, as now, used, but for 
some reason the title was changed to that of “The Lyons Mail.” The 
interest of the drama is sustained from the commencement to the 
very end, mainly through the remarkable acting of Mr. Irving, who 
under the strong facial resemblance of the two men, makes of them 
two creatures totally dissimilar in character. Lesurques is a kindly, 
honourable man, affectionate to his family, happy in his domestic 
life. Dubosc is one steeped to the very lipsin debauchery and crime ; 
the one man has a winning sympathetic voice, the other a hoarse, 
brandy drinking one. In both parts Mr. Irving has great opportuni- 
ties, as Lesurques when accused by his father and recommended to 
destroy himself rather than be publicly disgraced, his agony was 
pitiable, and in the last.act the brutal instincts of the murderer, his 
savage attacks on the crowd that endeavours to force the door, chop- 
ping at them with his knife, he exhibited an almost fiendish power. 
Next to his performance ranks that of Miss Frances Ivor; it was 
infinitely pathetic where she appealed to Dubosc, the man who has 
wronged her. The Joliquet of Mr. Harvey, the Choppard of S. 
Johnson, the Fouinard of Mr. Archer, call for notice, as does the 
Julie Lesurques of Miss Coleridge, whose performance, though 
uneven, possessed considerable merit. 


“TURNED UP.” 
Farcical comedy, in three acts, by MARK MELFORD. 
Revived at the Strand Theatre, Saturday evening, February 14th, 1891. 


General Baltic .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Mary Medway .. Miss RurH RUTLAND. 
Captain Medway Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. Sabina Medway.. Miss May WHITTY. 
George Medway Mr. CHAs. 8. FAWCETT. Ada Baltic.. .. Miss GEORGIE EsMonD. 
Nod Steddam .. Mr. SYDNEY BARRACLOUGH. Mrs. Pannal .. Miss EMiILy Dow'ron. 
Tom Lobb .. .. Mr. ROBERT NAINBY. Cleopatra .. .. Miss ANNIE GOWARD. 


Carraway Bones Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN 


Under the title of “Too Much Married,” Mark Melford’s most 
laughable farce was originally tried at the Grand, Glasgow, April 
19th, 1886. On May 27th following, a matinee of it was given at 
the Vaudeville with Charles Groves as Captain Medway; Charles 
Collette, George Medway ; Fuller Mellish, Nod Steddam ; Mrs.C. H. 
Stephenson, Mrs. Medway; Maude Millett, Ada Baltic; Kate 
James, Cleopatra; Nellie Murray, Sabina Medway; and Emily 
Dowton, Mrs. Pannell. _When it was placed in the evening bill at 
the Comedy, Lytton Sothern was the George Medway; Morton 
Selten, Nod Steddam ; Miss E. Brunton, Ada Baltic ; Alice Chandos, 
Cleopatra ; Zeffie Tilbury, Sabina Medway, the remainder of the cast 
being the same. It ran here for six weeks, and was taken to the 
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Royalty on September 11th, the only important change in the cast 
being the assumption of Captain Medway by Stephen Caffrey. 
Although absurd and ridiculous, one cannot help roaring at the 
piece. Captain Medway is supposed to have been lost at sea; his 
widow, not caring for a life of. single blessedness, unites herself to 
Carraway Bones, a thirsty undertaker, greatly to the horror of 
George and Sabina Medway. But their first shock is nothing to the 
one they subsequently feel on the same day, when Captain Medway 
“turns up,” and reveals to them the dreadful fact that, from the 
effects of a fever he had in Brazil which caused him to forget his 
eatire past, he had out of gratitude married the black woman 
Cleopatra, who nursed him, and that she is on his track, and she 
immediately after “turns up” with her equally black "nephew, 
Ephraim. Matters are made worse by General Baltic being led to 
suppose that these two are the wife and child of George Medway, 
who has also been in America, and who is now paying his addresses 
to Ada Baltic. Mr. Willie Edouin, who from the first has played 
Carraway Bones, is irresistibly comic in the part. From the 
moment that he makes his appearance in wedding attire, to be 
followed by his emergence from the Thames dripping at all points, 
and then overcome by the strong potations he has taken to coun- 
teract the effects of his ducking, he keeps his audience in a roar. 
He is ably seconded by Mr. Alfred Maltby as the bluff old salt, 
Captain Medway; and Mr. Fawcett and Miss Whitty touch the 
right key by the apparent sincerity of their dismay at having such 
an extra number of parents suddenly thrust upon them.. Mr. 
Sydney Barraclough, by his natural hearty acting in this, and as 
Captain Jack Grantley in “Daggers Drawn,” gives promise of be- 
coming one of our best light comedians. Miss Esmond, too, was 
engaging, and Miss Dowton amusing as the loquacious housekeeper. 
‘Turned Up” was a decidedly successful revival. 








“THE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON.” 
Original drama, in five acts, by G. R. Sims. 
Revived at the New Olympic Theatre, Monday evening, February 9th, 1891. 


February 9th, 1891. September 10th, 1881. 
Harold Armytage.. .. .. +» +» Mr. WILSON BARRETT .. .. Mr. WILSON BARRET'r. 
Bess +e ee ee e+ ++ Miss WINIFRED EMERY -» Miss EASTLAKE. 
Squire. ‘Army tage oe co ce ceo ef \Mr. W. A. ELLIOTT... «.. .. Mr.G. R. PEACH. 
Clifford Army adh +e es «+ «+ Mr. H.CoopERCLIFFE .. .. Mr. E.S WILLARD. 
Marks ae he oe - 3% - «+ «+ Mr. STAFFORD SMITH .. .. Mr.J. BEAUCHAMP. 
Seth Preene .. .. .. «+ +» ++ Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD .. .. Mr. WALTER SPEAKMAN. 
Mr. Skeffington .. .. «. +» +» Mr.WENSLEYDALE.. .. .. Mr. WENSLEYDALE. 
A { Mr. LAYARD. 
Superintendents of Police.. .. .. x io aks } Mr. WARREN. 
essrs. c m. and Mr. H. EVANs. 
Cutts and Walters «. «. t A.E.Fienp .. eg i + MANNING. 
” Mr. W. P. GRAINGER. 
ES ES Se } pag a BELMORE and =) Mr. ©. CARTHCART, 
; Se Page a Se Mr. B. CULLEN. 
Maninthe Park .. .. .. .. ., =. P.BELMORE . 
essrs. C. DUNCAN and J. Ww. _ 
Mr. Brownand Mr.Smith.. .. .. PERCYVAL .. : 
Philosopher Jack . . «+ se «. Mr. AMBROSE MANNING |. Mr. ©. CoorR, - 
Percy de Vere, “ Esq.” +. «+ « Mr. Horace HopGres .. .. Mr. NEVILLE DOONE. 
Trotters oo co eo (Mate Me DWE, “co 66° 00, 00): Bee We WARE 
Porter - Casual Ward Treerge per erry eB 
Joey .. « + «+ «+ « Master WRIGHT... .. .. .. Master WORLEY. 
Jarvis. - we ste. 60. Se lec, od oo SD GOMER RARERTT...: .. Mr. GEORGE BARRRIT. 
Jim . errr ee -- « Mr.J.W. PHIPPs. 
Shakespeare Jarvis +e ee ve ce Miss Loure Witmor |) |: Miss EUGENIE EDWARDS. 
Mrs. Jarvis .. ++ «+ «+ « Mrs. HENRY LEIGH .. « Mrs. STEPHENS. 
Hetty Preene.. .. .. .. .. .. Miss LILY HANBURY .. .. Miss EMMELINE ORMSBY. 
Tot: ie eee ap ae ee we ee _ Miss M. CLITHEROW. 
Sal .. os es ee oe oe «+ «+ Miss HARRIKTTA POLINI .. Miss L1zzIz ADAMS. 
Janet... «. «+ «+ oe «se oe eo MissALICEGAMBIER .. .. Miss ALICE COOKE. 
‘Annie.. oo ee Miss M.C.JEFFERIES .. .. Miss G@. WRIGHT. 


The story of Mr. Sims’ 8 most successful drama is so well known 
that there is no occasion for me to give more than its mere outline. 
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The original cast is supplied, however, as it was in this play that Mr. 
Willard and Mr. Walter Speakman (now, alas ! deceased) made their 
special marks. Harold Armytage is a wild young fellow, who has 
secretly married Bess Marks, and has had a desperate quarrel with 
his father. Reduced almost to starvation, Harold conquers his pride, 
and sues for forgiveness and assistance. The squire is hard upon 
him, and so Harold’s fiery temper gets the better of him, and he goes 
off uttering unmeaning threats. His cousin Clifford, who is next 
heir to the property, determines that Harold shall be effectually put 
out of the way for a time, so plans a robbery, which he commits with 
the assistance of Seth Preene, and contrives that the crime shall be 
fastened on Harold. The innocent man is sent to penal servitude, 
escapes, and is sheltered by Jarvis, a kind-hearted showman. Seth 
Preene discovers that his daughter Hetty is only the mistress of 
Clifford, instead of the wife he had promised to make her, and 
meeting his former confederate in Regent’s Park demands that she 
shall be made an honest woman. Clifford settles the argument by 
throwing Seth into the canal. Harold jumps into the water and 
saves Preene’s life, and he shows his gratitude by coming forward 
at the police station and confessing that he and Ciifford com- 
mitted the robbery and inflicted the ill-treatment upon the squire, 
thus setting Harold at liberty and restoring him to wealth and 
happiness. The characters themselves are all most naturally drawn, 
and there are little touches and incidents introduced that are equally 
true to nature. Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. George Barrett resumed 
the parts in which they had already made a name, and were again 
as successful. Miss Winifred Emery completely enlisted the sym- 
pathies of her audience, as the loving tender wife. Mr. Austin 
Melford was an excellent portraiture of the rugged Seth Preene, 
whose vices were almost redeemed by his great love for his un- 
grateful, heartless daughter Hettie, skilfully rendered by Miss Lily 
Hanbury. Mr. Cooper Cliffe was a cool and polished ruffian, and 
Mr. Ambrose Manning a very amusing Cockney loafer. Another 
clever little bit of acting was that of Mr. Horace Hodges. Mrs. 
Henry-Leigh brimmed over with human kindness as Mrs. Jarvis. 
The other characters were for the most part well filled, and “The 
Lights o’ London ” was so enthusiastically received as to lead one to 
hope that the revival of the piece may prove a monetary success. 


“THE PARVENU.” 

Original comedy, in three acts, by G. W. Goprrey. 
Revived at the Globe Theatre, Wednesday evening, February 18th, 1891. 
Globe, February 18th, 1891. 


Court, April 8th, 1882, 
Sir Fulke Pettigrew.. .. .. .. Mr.IaN ROBERTSON... .. .. .. Mr H. KEMBLE, 
Me. Ledger,M.P. .. .. .- »- Me HARRY PAULTON.. .. .. .. Mr.@. W. ANSON. 
Hon. Charles Tracey +» « «+ Mr. CHAs. SUGDEN . Mr. JOHN CLAYTON, 


ClaudeGlynne .. .. .. «2 « 
Birks (cut out after the first night) .. .. «+ «+ «. « 
Lady Pettigrew... .. .. .. .. Miss FANNY COLEMAN ‘ 
Gwendolen Pettigrew .. .. .. Miss LUCY BUCKSTONE . Miss MARION TERRY. 
Mary Ledger .. .. .. .. +» Miss LAURA LINDEN .. -» «+ Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 
The production of this play at the Court changed the fortunes of 
the theatre, which had up to that time been somewhat disastrous to 
the director, the late Mr. John Clayton. The story was said to resemble 
in motive “Ours,” “ Caste,” “New Men and Old Acres;” and plays 
of this class; so it did to a certain extent, but differed from them in 
that the self-made man who believed in the power of money came 
out as the best character at the close and proved himself capable of 
the most generous self-denial. Mr. Ledger, “the parvenu,” of Pagnett 


Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT .. -. Mr. FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


-» Mr.C.CkCIL. 
. Miss SopHIE LARKIN. 
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Royal has for a neighbour Sir Fulke Pettigrew, of the Warren, an 
aristecrat who has ruined himself by horse-racing, &e., and whose 
estates are heavily mortgaged to the plebeian millionaire. Sir Fulke 
has but one child, Gwendolen, and he and his proud match-making 
wife have led the parvenu to suppose that she will marry him. She 
has, however, become attached to Claude Glynne, a poor artist. Lady 
Pettigrew has fallen into the error that the young fellow is only 
masquerading and that he is really the Earl of Clydesdale, and there- 
fore encourages his attentions. When she discovers her mistake, she 
is furious, forbids him the house, and poor Gwendolen is induced to 
say she will marry Mr. Ledger when she learns from her father that her 
refusal will bring ruin on the family. She has a firm friend in Mary 
Ledger, who works upon her father’s feelings most effectually. He is, 
though vulgar and ostentatious, a gentleman at heart and a kindly 
one, and when his suspicions are confirmed that Gwendolen does 
care for some one else and not for him, he not only gives her up, but 
presents her with the mortgage deeds on her father’s property as a 
wedding dowry. The other love-making consists in the wooing of 
saucy, good-hearted Mary Ledger by the Hon. Charles Tracey, a sprig 
of nobility, not too clever and therefore intended for the Church, but 
whose tastes are decidedly horsey. The performance was an ex- 
cellent one. Mr. Harry Paulton, who has hitherto gained a 
reputation as a quaint comedian, exhibited an unexpected vein of 
pathos and the possession of infinitely greater power than he had 
been credited with. He was the typical ostentatious “ parvenu,” but 
at the same time a feeling, generous human being. Mr. Ian Robert- 
son’s make-up was good, quite that of an aristocrat who had spent 
most of his time on the turf, and his demeanour that of one who 
had not lost the manners of a gentleman, though he had associated 
with shady characters. Mr. Charles Sugden also realised that 
though his family intended him for the church, natural instinct had 
led him to the enjoyment of sport, and was genial and easy; I 
thought if he had not appeared quite so clever, it would have added 
zest to the part. Mr. William Herbert’s pourtrayal of Claude Glynne 
was straightforward and manly, and he made love well. Miss Fanny 
Coleman just let sufficient of her humble origin to be seen while 
affecting the grand manners of a lady of noble descent. Miss Lucy 
Buckstone was as sweet and tender an English girl as one could wish 
for,and Miss Laura Linden was a charmingly outspoken, loving, and 
roguish Mary Ledger. The scene which is laid in “ No Man’s Land,” 
was a beautiful woodland set. The revival may be looked upon as a 
decided success. 


“THE YORKSHIRE LASS,” 
New drama, in four acts, written for Miss Eastlake by WILTON JONES. 
First produced at the New Olympic Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, Febiuary 18th, 1891. 


General Sir : aeate Inspector Exley .. Mr. W.L.BELMORE. 
Selwyn .. Mr. CHARLES J. FULTON. | Sergeant Kackies ;. Mr. PAUL BELMOKE. 
Jack Selwyn -. Mr. A. BOURCHIER. Elise de Mornay .. MissGERTRUDE WARDEN. 
Captain Stewart Mr. R. 8. BOLEYN Kate Grantley -.» MissGWENDOLYN FLOYD. 
Digby .. § Mt B.S. BOLEYN. Patty -- i Miss KATE PHILLIPS. 
Stephen Milsom :. Mr. F. H. MACKLIN. ohn Se wyn, un., - | 
Dick Blosser .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. (aged 8) Miss CHRISTINE BERNAKD' 
Maurice Thorne ., Mr. H. SPARKLING. Faith... .. .. .. Miss MARY EASTLAKE. 
Gabriel Oxtoby .. Mr.A.G. LEIGH. 


Like much of the music of modern comic opera, Mr. Wilton 
Jones’s new play is very-“reminiscent.” Legitimate drama, melo- 
drama, modern comedy, each and all have apparently suggested the 
incidents and situations of which the author ‘has made use. As 
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WiLL1AM—* Well, Charlotte, we're husband and wife ; 
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Miss Eastlake intends to utilise the play chiefly in the provinces, 
this does not matter much, perhaps, and country audiences will 
almost certainly approve the wealth of sensation submitted to them. 
Jack Selwyn is a spoilt, impetuous youth, who, having fallen despe- 
rately in love with Faith Oxtoby, the good genius of the village in 
which she lives, must marry her. The obstacle in the way is that 
she is already engaged (without absolutely caring for him) to Stephen 
Milsom, a rather wild fisherman, whom she has reformed. Captain 
Stewart Digby, Jack’s cousin, and next heir to General Selwyn’s 
property, quickly removes the obstacle by falsely swearing that 
Milsom fired the shot which killed Faith’s father, and so the inno- 
cent man is condemned to five years’ penal seryitude. Digby en- 
courages the marriage, because he knows that the General will never 
forgive the mésalliance. After some months of married life, Jack 
has beggared himself by gambling. He has concealed his union 
from his father. Faith loses all trust in him, and says she will leave 
him, and he enlists. He goes to the Crimea, where Faith has gone 
as a hospital nurse, and is accused of being a Russian spy, the sus- 
picion having been brought about by Elise de Mornay, Digby’s 
mistress. Husband and wife meet, Jack takes upon himself the 
charge, and an attack being made by the enemy, the General, who 
has just recognised his son in the uniform of a private in the Guards, 
allows him to go and seek death on the battle-field rather than the 
disgraceful one he should suffer. Jack is supposed to be killed, the 
General sees his little grandson, John Selwyn, jun., and ineffectually 
offers to adopt him if the mother will resign all claim to him ; 
so Digby’s schemes appear to be prospering, when Elise, out of 
revenge for his bad treatment of her, exposes his entire villainy, and 
Jack arrives, broken down and ill, after long confinement in a 
Russian prison. Through Faith’s persistent efforts, aided by Kate 
Grantley, Milsom’s innocence is proved. There are anachronisms 
and glaring inconsistencies, such as Faith though in extreme poverty 
being able to keep a man servant and maid, Dick Blosser and Patty, 
the “low” comedy characters, which were well played. The great 
blot on the play is allowing the interest which is aroused in 
Stephen Milsom in the first act to completely die out. It isa 
character which, well played as it was by Mr. Macklin, might have 
been developed into a really fine part. Mr. R. 8S. Boleyn deserves 
the greatest praise for the unconventional manner in which he played 
the villain, and Mr. Arthur Bourchier showed marked improvement 
on any of his previous efforts. Miss Gertrude Warden, with an ex- 
cellent broken French accent, gave a vivid rendering of a thoroughly 
vicious adventuress. H. Sparling was genuinely boyish as a happy- 
go-lucky young subaltern; and Miss Gwendolyn Floyd was charm- 
ingly fresh and natural. Miss Eastlake, who had a tremendous re- 
ception, maintained her reputation with the public, and in some of 
her situations exhibited increased artistic capabilities. 
CECIL HOWARD. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





MILTON A.D,C. 

How does the old rhyme run? “You may batter and shatter the play as 
you will, The scent of The Roses will cling to it still.” H’m. That is not so 
certain as the poet would have us think. Par exemple, poor dead-and-gone- 
with-his-life’s-work-undone James Albery’s famous comedy was .on view at 
Kilburn, but the scent of the roses was not perceptible. The Milton Club had 
itin hand. Milton! alas, the day, what evil portent! Verily the club was 
blind when it chose from out of Mr. French’s three thousand nine hundred and 
odd volumes this one most difficult, because best known. Merit there was 
among the Miltonites, but not the sort of merit we wanted tosee. It was 
negative. It was “not bad when you think of the Lyceum, is it ?” sort of thing. 
But then we do think of the Lyceum, and we can’t get away from it, and against 
the impression left by the Lyceum—yea, though in reality it be but as wax, 
new experiences may be dashed as vainly as the cocoa-nut against a feather 
bed. Mr. Stalman, Miss Weigel, Mr. Dansie, Mr. Pownall, and Miss Vollhardt, 
can act nicely to be sure, but more than “ nicely” now falls short of the mark 
when we know a play by heart, and can recall the very details of famous per- 
formances in bygone days. 


SURREY STROLLERS. 

Conventional all round. Plays, conditions, players; audience, applause, polite 
and not disheartening titters in the love moments, condescending if cheering 
laughter at the comic ones—all conventional. “Uncle” was piquant, because 
the scene is laid in Beaumont’s cottage at Sydenham, distant from the Strollers’ 
most unstroller-like haunt by the length of a country lane and a rustic railway 
bridge. “ Hamlet” would be all the fresher if we saw it at Elsinore. Mr. 
Lankester has lots of humour, and plays old Bootle as funnily as ever poor half- 
forgotten Royce did, though of course without his intensity of comic force or 

is peculiar quaintness. Miss Pearson Smith and Miss Fetch are all that youth- 
ful heroines need be. Mrs. Jennes flashes out with a spark of character talent 
as the slavey, and Mr. Vaus, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Lawford are well up to the 
amateur level. If moral courage were not at a premium in this distracted 
globe, Mr. Broughton’s bewilderingly smart comedietta, should be “cut” dead, 
for to one driven critic at least, like Mr. Buchanan’s “ Injuns ” in “ Phil Blood’s 
Leap,” it’s “ pizon.” Justice, however, will have her way, and it must be known 
that the piece went, as it always does, splendidly, and that Mr. Carpenter, Mr. 
Gordon Young, and in particular Mr. Stewart Young and Mr. Millar, played 
with brightness and lightness, spurred on by a sparkling Lady Conyers in Miss 
Robinson, and a gentle and pretty May Rivers in Miss Lankester. 


ANOMALIES A.D.C. 

The Anomalies were to have “done ”—that’s the technical term, no implica- 
tion of incompetence—" The Private Secretary,” but some of the acting mem- 
bers fell ill—perhaps ill-used Mr. Robert Spalding was prostrated by the mere 
rehearsal of those persecutions which convulsed the country for two long years, 
and they ‘substituted for that modern classic, “A Buried Talent” and “A 
Wonderful Woman.” The first is one of those debdt productions, child of mid- 
night hours and many tears, which mark the germ stage of the man of promise. 
Mr. Louis Parker comes to the scratch, as it were, with this little work. His 
race must be run in distant years. In it he is not great, but from it we may 
hope that, like that other writer of dramatic scenes, penned with a dagger, 
rough-hewn with a sword, he “will be great hereafter.” Mr. Francis and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell put human nature into their pictures of the harassed com- 
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poser and his wife ; Mr. Owen’s sketch of the Dresden intendant had rough 
‘vigour and rugged power ; and Mr. Bates confessed himself an artist in a minor 
es An interesting production, revealing enterprise on the club's part. 

ance’s fine old crusted comic drama was as rich as ever. Joggle and boggle 
it as much as you please, it always runs clear: bright and ruddy and frothing 
and pure. That bitter cry of outcast fanatics, “distinction,” was in the air at 
Norwood. Distinction was wanted—bales, barrels, cargoes of it, for the gallant 
marquis and the courtly Millfleurs and the Dumas-resque Rudolph.But if Mr. 
Tree won't ‘let us have a dramatic academy, wherein we may learn the grand 
air, haut ton, and the “ boo” that carried Sir Per-r-tinax to the top of the tree, 
our Messieurs Wyld and Allport and Morton, good fellows and fair actors all, 
must do without the trimmings of heroes and ruffling bloods. Mr. Bates had 
an excellent show to make of ee tthe cobbler, full of dramatic intention, 
full of colour, full of life. Miss mes was sweet and winning as Cecile, and 
Mr. Haviland and Mr. Hibbert avoided condemnation in lesser parts. Mrs. 
Ernest Renton bore the burden of the fair and fascinating widow, and bore it 
bravely,:for once broadening her style and meeting the demands made on her 
for —_ and buoyancy and spirit, without letting one little sign escape 
her that this was not work in her usual vein of homely pathos or sunshine fun. 
When the end came, no lobbyists detected any remarks reflecting on the change 
of programme or regretting the postponement of “ D’yew know.” 


YORK INSTITUTE. 

Cathedral towns are much as Trollope left *them—supine, belated, and slow. 
They haven't heard yet of Chambers and Jerome and Walkes and Gardner 
and the rest of the baker’s dozen, whose brisk one-acters have superseded 
the old, old tales of fifty years ago, i.c., unless they happen to possess a 
cricket ground, an August week, and a branch establishment of London and 
Windsor stagers, in which event; cathedral towns are as wide-awake as any 
other. But York, to be precise, and get like a Speaker to “naming,” is of the 
unregenerate lot, and “ Poor Pillicoddy” and “ Villikins and his Dinah” are 
new enough for it. “The York circuit” is a thing of the past, so no “ invidious 
comparisons ”"—deadly menaces to the amateur, whose recording angel ever 
shuns them if he can—are likely to mar the festive character of the resurrection 
scene when these grand old relics are dug up and brought to light and life. 
There were none such at the Institute, when Mr. England and Mr. Walker, 
Miss England and Miss Kerswill, threw themselves heart and soul into the old- 
fashioned absurdities of one of the best of Maddison Morton’s well-nigh in- 
numerable farces. There were none either when Captain Danby and Mrs. 
Stubbs sang and danced and fraged in mock heroics at the “gallant young 
jovier ” and the maid with “a very rich fortune in silliver and gold.” It was 
all new to the simple souls who crammed that hall, and who laughed and 
chuckled and crowed like fany critic over a new-hatched dramatist. Major 
Hall and Captain Stubbs did the heavy father, and the suitor rejected with 


spurnery, with fine chest notes and great pomp, and the old burlesque went 
with amazing spirit. 


“4 HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS” AT GREENWICH. 

Not even for “A Hundred Thousand Pounds” (the play, not the sum) can 
a visit to Greenwich be regarded with indifference. Byron can be funny, 
there’s no denying it. Much as it might be wished in these days of real drama, 
real, well-constructed, naturally-moving drama, it cannot be denied that Byron 
‘still is good for a laugh. And a good-natured one, too ; not a nasty, sneering, 
cynical, face-distorting one, as who should say, “Call thisa play ; why it’s not 
above the level of a fourth form school boy’s repartee!” But to do this, he 
must be in the hands of the right people. A play is only a third of a play till 
it is acted, and only two-thirds till it is acted by the right actors. Now, 
arguing from these premisses, “A Hundred Thousand Pounds” at Greenwich 
was @ two-thirds article, but here it is necessary to borrow from Mr. Gilbert, 
-and explain that that must not be understood as two thirds play and one-third 
bosh, but two-thirds bosh and the rest play. Really, Byron without David 
-James and William Farren and such-like masters of the Byronic method, is 
better on the shelf, dusty, neglected, but honoured, among the classics. Mr. 
Etherington was comical, Mr. Edwardes painstaking, Mr. Hearne interesting, 
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Mr. Edgar conciliatory, Mr. McAuliffe in enuous, Miss Mart pretty and touch- 
ing, Mrs. Barlow hearty and genial, but 1f only Byron would spell bankruptcy 
for amateurs, how much less wearying life would be. 


HYDE PARK A.D.C. 

“Till the Half Hour,” sandwiched between “ The Little Sentinel” and “ First 
Mate,” both respectably played, was the attraction at the Hyde Park Club’s last 
soirée. It is all about love, of course. What play isn’t! though be it noted 
that most of the comedies of life are not. Love between a professor’s daughter 
and an actress’s son. Love which breeds hate in the father’s heart and threatens 
to endow us with another story of such woe as that which slew fair Juliet and 
fond Romeo. The wrathful pedant before starting for the Continent, to 
separate the young people, walks into the actress’s parlour, to secure her co-oper- 
ation. It is another case of the spider and the fly. She is clever; he is only 
erudite. She is brass, he a tinkling cymbal. In her skilful fingers he is malle- 
able as clay. He loses his train, his senses (for she drugs him), and his heart. 
And the last state of that child-like professor is so much worse than the first, 
that we have no fear for the future of the young lovers, though the elderly ones 
do seem oddly assorted. Mr. Heathcote has written the trifle with great smart- 
ness and it will soon be heard of again. Mrs. Newton Phillips played the fas- 
cinating widow with much finish and point, Mr. Fred Edwards was fitfully effec- 


tive as the old scholar, and Mr. Legai filled the small but telling part of a 
waiter. 


' 


THE BECKENHAM A.D.C. 

The Beckenham A.D.C. started, “if memory holds her seat’ unshaken, with 
Sardou and Palgrave Simpson ; but they have not stayed at that level long. 
The air in “ A Scrap of Paper” was too rarified, perhaps, and it affected their 
heads. For a change, therefore, they come down to the enervating atmosphere 
of Hamiltonian farce. Torquay after Pontresina. Very nice and pretty, and so 
on, but still a change for the worst. ‘“ Our Regiment” is a strange selection, 
look at it how you will. It was acted down years ago and a cast that could not 
well be improved tried to act it down again only the other day, but without 
much success. That amateurs should then hope to make much out of it seems 
peculiar. But they did. And their audiences—for at Beckenham it is nota 
mere “ one-night run ”—enjoyed it to the full. Would it had been otherwise ! 
There are so many better plays for amateurs (who, remember, voluntarily 
assume responsibilities towards the public and towards art) to take up and 
make known, that to chronicle a failure would be better than recording a 
success. But a success it was, due to the charming mounting, the general 
smoothness, and the excellent acting of Mr. F. A. Roberts and Mr. H. E. 
Butler. Their light comedy was capital, and one little bit by the latter in the 
last act was of delightful delicacy and finish. Mr. Carey was rather too noisy 
as Ellaby ; Mr. Owens rather too quiet and tame ; Mr. A. Carey dawdled ; 
Miss Stewart rattled, to an artistic tune ; Miss Stephens is a novice and has 
everything to learn ; Miss Bretherton, another, with most of her learning done ; 
and . Owens yet another with nothing but rudiments overcome. 


“DREAM FACES” AT EGREMONT. 

As Mr. Robert Buchanan told us a year or two since when he had a good 
deal to say on the modern young man, it is to “ provincialism” we owe every- 
thing. The provincials do all the progressive work. They have the force, the 
energy, and the courage. As it is with literature and art, so itis with amateur 
theatricals, Always the provincials form the vanguard in the march of progress. 
They are first to discard Byron, tap nes first to professIbsen. All the vaunted 
opportunity of London goes for nothing. There people are too tightly jammed. 

hey lose their individuality. They become mere insignificant fragments of 
its vast and complex social machine. This fact shows itself in big Ways and in 
little ways. And among the latter a sign not to be despised is the first capture 


by provincials of that exquisite comedy by Wynn Miller called “ Dream Faces.” 
It is not an inestimable prize, but it speaks to the alertness and clearsightedness 
of the “ outsiders,” who, as usual, appear to see most of the game. At Egre- 
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mont this was played on the 9th ult.; played with rare grace and some pretty 
touches of pathos by Miss Quin as the self-sacrificing old maid, and with rough 

wer b . Leonard Pooley. The young people were but so-so, Miss 

cDonald though looking girlish and bonnie, and winning admiration in that 
direction if not in the artistic. “Lend Me Five Shillings” followed, but the 
actors were not in touch with feather-weight farce. Mr. Pooley and Miss Alice 
Quin were amusing and kept things going briskly ; but the majority were 
stodgy, or frolicsome only by fits te starts, which kind of treatment Maddison 
Morton will not resist. 


ROMANY A.D.C. 

What is the length of the life-time of an A.D.C.? Is it about the same as a 
dog’s, which in many respects it resembles ? Say twelve or fourteen years ? 
if so, that would account for the symptoms of feebleness observable in the 
Romany, which has long passed its allotted term. Fora leading London club 
“Home” and “To Oblige Benson” are a programme hardly to be discussed 
with civility, Perhaps they dimly realised that, and thought it wiser not to 
ask us and thus force us into the position of Don Giovanni’s guests, who 
turned up unexpected, uninvited. It was an evening of mingled joy and 
grief. Joy at seeing so much care and energy and talent in evidence ; 
grief at seeing it all wasted on second-rate stuff. “Home,” beautifully 
staged, and enormously helped by the miraculous mounting, went decently. 
It would have stood more rehearsal, as also would the farce, but the weight 
of individual merit behind it made some amends for collective shortcomings. 
Everyone was fair or very fair. No one quite strong or quite weak. Mediocrity 
—in the highest amateur plane—was the rule. The actors were dragged 
down by the play, not, as in general, the play by the actors. Mr. 
Janson as Alfred and Miss Alexes Leighton—safest of actresses—as Mrs. Pinch- 
beck, had the best moments, though the former was the more unequal of the 
two. Mr. os and Mr. Bright were the strongest and most consistent, as 
Dorrison and Mountraffe. And Mr. Homfray and Miss McIntosh the weakest 
and pleasantest as the precocious boy and girl. Clever and pretty Miss Floyd 
was thrown away on Dora, whom she kept on making an interesting woman, 
only to find herself thrust by the author into outer darkness and compelled to 
do the work all over again. In the farce, Mr. Trollope and Mrs. Ayers—mas- 
querading under the name of “ Mrs. McIntosh ”—were really brilliant, though 
the former flung away too much strength at the start and so made the mock 
jealousy more furious than the real. No amateurs could surpass them, even if any 
could be found to approach'them. And their reward, at the hands of a very 
large and friendly audience, was every particle deserved. Miss Ayres, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Hill were the harmless, necessary support. 


“KING JOH” ” AT OXFORD. 

“King John” at Oxford was chieiiy interesting from the stage manager's 
point of view. The actors were on the whole colourless and invertebrate. But 
the scenery, costumes, and groupings were really not very far behind Lyceum 
form. The central point of attraction was, of course, the wily monarch of Mr. 
Henry Irving, junior. This was a long way above amateur level, but very un- 
satisfactory nevertheless. There was a fine courageous attempt at a piece of 
subtle character drawing, but the means were not equal to the intent. Flashes 
there were which revealed a latent talent, some day perhaps to be developed and 
to extort universal admiration. As yet, however, it is more a matter of promise 
than performance. Mr. Irving has everything on his side, too: youth, ambition, 
opportunity, resolution, so he ought to win. It was really bracing to see him 
go through his elaborate death scene in the face of a tittering, jeering, gibing, 
inimical crowd. Nothing but the true stuff could have carried him throug 
that fiery furnace of unmerited ridicule. Mr. Alan Mackinnon has never done 
anything so good as his Faulconbridge. For the first time he struck d own 
to the roots of human nature and opened up a vein of passion. It was good, 
sound art ; and stirred even the diletianti. Hubert is just the part for Mr. 
_E. H. Clark. He was built for melodrama. It’s in his head, his heart, his 
-hand. The finger of Fate points the way to the Adelphi or the New Olympic! 
Allowance being made for the position of George Street, “ Any drama by the 
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river’s brim, a melodrama is to him, and others are a bore.” He takes a Fer+ 
nandez view of the character and plays it strong and well. oouey assisted b 
Miss Mabel Hoare, who spoke Arthur’s lines with a simple pathos that too 
instant effect, his scenes were the most convincing in the play, and won some 
of the heartiest applause. Mr. Lechmere Stuart had the right idea of the 
te Pandulph, and his ease and discretion were most marked. He acted 
and spoke with dignity, and lifted one scene at least by the conviction of his 
own art to a highly creditable level. Mrs. Charles Sim, the only amateur 
romantic actress of. mark, made a splendid effort to get abreast of Constance. 
If she failed, it was because Constance would tax the powers of an Amy 
e,a Mrs. Beere, or a Mrs. Vezin. It lies without the range of any 
amateur, whatever her talent and enthusiasm. Mrs. Sim was passionate, mov- 
ing, deadly in earnest, but never tragic ; and Constance is tragedy through and 
through, Of the actors in minor parts, nothing that is kindly can be said. 
They brought back the days of Adelphi guests. They were weak and silly and 
inattentive. They smirked at their friends over the footlights, and generally 
gave the impression of regarding the whole thing as an empty joke. 


SSS 


Musical Notes. 





ENGLISH OPERA, “ IVANHOE.” 


Ir grand opera in English is ever to succeed, now is its chance. Itis provided 
with a house as admirably arranged and as sumptuously ‘furnished as any 
audience could desire. It has enlisted the services of a composer whose name 
is a sure promise of ear-tickling melody and picturesque orchestration. It is 
managed by one who commands, practically, limitless resources, and who is 
skilled in all the arts of attracting public attention. It is presented to the 
audience with every possible attraction in the way of mounting and stage effect ; 
and it is played by a company of capable singers including amongst them three 
who are also pate, Eo actors. 

The new opera-house itself reflects equal credit on the promoter, the archi- 
tect, and the decorators. There is a certain peculiarity of shape in that the side 
walls of the building converge slightly, not towards the stage, but away from 
it, the narrowest part of the auditorium being at the back of the pit, but this 
= is due no doubt to the peculiar nature of the site) in no way detracts 

m the general appearance of the house or from its acoustic excellence. 
Another variation from the established , namely the increased slope given 
to the balcony and galleries, is an undoubted improvement, for which the 
occupants of Pack seats have already had cause to be grateful. The upward 
incline of the ceiling, in correspondence with the slop2 of the tiers, is a still 
bolder innovation, amply justified by the results. As for the decorations of 
the house, the vestibule and staircases, they deserve almost unqualified praise. 

Nothing could be more fitting inthe nature of thingsthan that this new temple 
of English musical drama should be opened with an opera by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, founded upon a romance by Sir Walter Scott. There is, however, 


‘some room to doubt whether “Ivanhoe” is the one amongst Scott’s ‘novels best 


suited to give a composer his chance. Certainly it affords the amplest oppor- 
tunity for prewat and display, but there is that in the nature of the sto 
which hinders a composer from carrying the audience thoroughly wit 
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him from the beginning to the end. Of the two love motives which run 
through it, we can sympathise only with the one which is to end disastrously. 
The young couple who are to be united at the end of the last act are a 
thoroughly uninteresting — while all our sympathies are with the ferocious 
tiger-like passion of the Templar, and the woes of the gentle Rebecca. One 
cannot help feeling with Thackeray, how much happier we should all be if only 
Rowena could be got out of the way, and Rebecca could be happily betrothed 
to Ivanhoe before the curtain falls. There is no objection to a story of hapless 
love, pure and simple, and in Kenilworth, for instance, Sir A. Sullivan might 
have found a theme equally susceptible of scenic and musical treatment, and, 
in addition, free from the disadvantage of divorcing the sympathies of the 
audience from the main tenor of the story. By-the-way, I believe that there 
exists in score a completely finished opera by an English musician (the late Sir 
G. Macfarren) on the subject of Scott’s Kenilworth, and perhaps it might at 
some future time be worth Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s while to unearth this score and 
produce it. 

It is to this inherent defect in the nature of the story that I am inclined 
to attribute the inequalities in Sir A. Sullivan’s setting of it. Whenever either 
the Templar or Rebecca appears on the scene, the music rises at once to a 
higher level ; it becomes instinct with real emotion, it lives and moves as part 
of the action. In certain passages it rises to the height of genuine inspiration, 
and completely carries the hearer away with it. But when Rebecca and the 
Templar are absent, the music sinks at once to the mere commonplace com- 
mentary, frequently tuneful, always cleverly scored, but mere music and in no 
sense a part of a great drama. 

However, “ Ivanhoe ” being chosen, no doubt, taking the present libretto as a 
whole, the best use has been made of the story. Not that the libretto is free 
from faults ; there are certain passages in which it appears to have seriously 
hampered the composer, but, as a whole, it is distinctly creditable, preserving as 
much as practicable of the familiar narrative, and even the diction of the great 
novelist. Substantially it selects the same scenes as those chosen by Marschner, 
whose opera “ Der Templer und die Jiidinn” produced fifty years ago, is still 
played in Germany. The only considerable difference is that Marschner’s 
opera begins with the seizure of Rowena by De Bracy, omitting the supper 
scene ; while it includes the trial of Rebecca at Templestowe. Notwithstanding 
this, the German opera occupies a shorter time in performance, and there is no 
doubt that “Ivanhoe” will be found far too long. 

The opening scene of the supper at Rotherwood serves to introduce most of 
the principal actors. Cedric (looking, if anything, a trifle younger than his own 
daughter), laments the Norman tyranny in very careless blank verse. Perhaps, 
it is the excitement attendant upon the reception of so many unexpected guests 
that imparts an occasional tremolo to the voices both of Cedric and Rowena, 
otherwise, surely this “Continental” vice would not make its appearance on the 
boards of an English opera house. The music of this scene is by no means 
remarkable, it is scarcely even characteristic, though there is a difference in the 
martial strains with which the Saxon and Norman personages are introduced. 
In Cedric’s invitation to drink to the memory of ancient heroes, the music 
assumes a more striking form with a most effective accompaniment for pizzicato 
' strings, but it sinks’again immediately to dulness while Ivanhoe enumerates the 
English knights who have achieved fame in Palestine. The concluding passage, 
where he refers to himself, is singularly undramatic. Ivanhoe should certainly 
utter the words “ some nameless knight” in a matter-of-fact, hurried manner 
as though anxious to pass it off and dismiss the subject. But the composer 
has set the speech to a tender long drawn melody as though Ivanhoe were in- 
dulging in tender memories of some brother who had passed hence. It is a 
relief to hear Brian’s answer ; but, by-the-way, why in an English opera house, 
and by}English singers, should he be called Breean? Surely Brian or Bryan 
was an English name—or to be more accurate a Celtic name—long before the 
days of the Lion-hearted, and if Scott chose to appropriate the name for his 
Templar that is no reason for treating it as a base French importation. 

A pleasant little slumber song ends the first scene and then follows the inter- 
view between Rowena and Ivanhoe in the Palmer’s guise. This includes two 
pomeges in which the orchestral colouring is exceedingly beautiful, the song of 

wena “O moon art thou clad in silver mail,” and Ivanhoe’s soliloquy “ Like 
mountain lark.” The accompaniment for strings con sordini and harp in the, 
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former case and the violin passages of rapid ss imitative of the lark’s 
whirring wings in the latter are sureto make these numbers popular. The 
dialogue between the two, though not very long, is quite long enough to be 
tedious were it not relieved by the extraordinary attitudes—a sort of com- 
promise between the Early English monk and the modern high tragedy con- 
spirator—which Ivanhoe regards as appropiate to the occasion. It contains, 
however, in the accompaniment some very interestng passages for clarionet 
and bassoon. 

Scene iii carries us to the tournament. It opens with some very excellent 
fooling, in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s best mock heroic vein, between the Black 
Knight and Friar Tuck. The music is good enough to excuse the interpolation 
on the part of the librettist ; in Scott’s narrative the Knight and the Friar do 
not meet until the tournament is over. The pageant on the stage with the 
entry of the Prince and Rowena is exceedingly gorgeous, but it would probably 
have been more effective as a whole if the interruption occasioned by Isaac and 
Rebecca taking their seats had been omitted and the composer had been 
allowed to develop his music for a few minutes without the restriction of 
dialogue. It would probably have been better also that Scott’s narrative of the 
combat should have been adhered to, instead of making the combatants finish 
the fight on foot in the centre of the stage. The resultis not dignified, where 
as, if it had~all been supposed to have taken place behind the scenes while 
the spectators, by their gestures and exclamations, indicated the result there 
would have been no occasion for the involuntary smile which now spreads over 
the house at the ponderous sword-play of the antagonists. 

Act ii opens in the greenwood where the jolly Friar of Copmanhurst is enter- 
taining the Black Knight; the music at the beginning of this scene is exceed- 
ingly happy, full of liveliness and the genuine spirit of comedy, but, just at 
the point where it ought to be at its best, namely the song of the King, it loses 
all interest. The Friar’s drinking song with the refrain “Ho Jolly Jenkin” 
makes some amends. No doubt this song will be heard at every smoking 
concert throughout the United Kingdom during the next few months. It 
would not be amiss if both King and Friar would bestow a little more pains on 
the few grupetti with which the composer has embellished their songs. 

From the greenwood, the scene passes to the castle of Torquilstone where 
Cedric and his daughter are prisoners, and here at the end of this scene comes 
the first moment of genuine inspiration in the whole of the music. It is a 
quarter to ten and so far there has been nothing to rouse the audience beyond 
the point of mild approval. Now comes a passage which carries the audience 
away withit ; it is the soliloquy of Brian on his way to woo the Jewess, and 
surely, never did musician give more adequate expression to intensity of 
passion than Sir Arthur Sullivan has given in this song. No praise can be too 
high for it, it is the embodiment of the Templar’s character, and therefore 
intensely dramatic ; it is, at the same time, of the highest lyrical beauty, the 
vocal passages are most effective, and every bar of the orchestration throbs 
with passion. Alas ! that it stands alone in the opera. If there were but half- 
a-dozen passages such as this “Ivanhoe” would have bridged the gulf which 
‘separates immortality from mere temporary popularity. 

Ulrica is spinning in Rebecca’s prison in the next scene. Ulrica is a variation 
-on the gipsy in Trovatore only not so melodious, but the orchestration by which 
she is accompanied is sufficiently gruesome and blood-curdling. Her exit is 
immediately followed by Rebecca's prayer and the duet between her and the 
Templar. The former is a movement of great musical interest in which the 
composer has apparently succeeded in introducing strong national colouring by 
the use of a phrase from the service of the synagogue, In the first two verses 
effective use is made of the violas, while the change to the full harmonies of the 
last stanza is very impressive. The whole of the subsequent dialogue is of a 
high order of excellence, and the closing duet with its trying voice passages pro- 
duces a deep impression. 

The third act ought to be the climax of the whole work, but unfortunately 


for the composer there is no Brian in it. Rebecca is tending the wounded 
Ivanhoe, who warbles himself to sleep, and gives the Jewess the opportunity to 
confess her love in a song most beautifully orchestrated. The sudden change 
to allegro on the words “ Asahel swift as the roe,” the warbling of the wood 
wind on the words “a bird his glad song winging,” both are in Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s best manner, The scene of the assault, or rather of Rebecca’s nar- 
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ration of the assault, might surely have been better managed. It is the librettist 
who is at fault. There is too long a pause between the first trumpet call and 
the commencement of the assault, al eases hears the sound of battle long 
before it becomes audible either on the stage or in theorchestra. In the mean- 
time while blows must be ringing on the outer gate, the orchestra is discoursing 
pianissimo and Rebecca is conversing in soothing accents with the wounded 
knight, so that we are quite surprised when she offers to tell him how the tide 
of war is flowing. So far as the audience are allowed to hear there has been no 
sign of war since the first trumpet call.. .No doubt the whole scene is one very 
difficult to manage, but it might have been better managed than this, After 
Rebecca has taken her station at the window and described the prowess of the 
Black Knight, there is another pause in the action, and Rebecca indulges in a 
lament over the decay of the chosen people. This is another mistake. Unless 
there are some imperative reasons connected with scene-shifters and the dis- 
tribution of lycopodium, there ought to be no dragging here, the climax should 
be hurried on and Brian’s entry should take place forthwith upon the falling-in 
of the gate. The end of the scene is a triumph of stage realism: nothing better 
than the burning of Torquilstone has ever been presented to an audience in 
any theatrein the world. “The music doesn’t matter if it’s only idle clatter,” for 
the attention of the audience is entirely occupied with the flames which are 
devouring Ulrica, and with the reckless manner in which the most massive 
towers are resolving themselves into pieces of flat pasteboard. 

Scene ii, in the Forest is designedly in the nature of anti-climax. King 
Richard tunes the quivering lyre which he appears to carry in his pocket, and 
treats the outlaws (who are not in Lincoln green) to another sentimental stanza. 
This scene is necessary only that De Bracy may be pardoned,and Ivanhoe reconciled 
with his father before the dénouement at Templestowe. Everybody is more or 
less tedious and the whole scene might be omitted without injury to the drama, 
for an English audience may be fairly supposed to know the story sufficiently 
well to fill up the gap between the fall of Torquilstone and the final scene at 
the Preceptory of the Templars. 

The last scene of all opens with a very effective processional hymn of the 
Templars, in unison, as is a large part of the choral writing, but effectively 
accompanied. Rebecca is led to the stake,’ with a fragment of her former prayer 
on her lips to wait for a champion. Brian to her ear alone repeats a phrase or 
two of his soliloquy in the first act, then there is an awkward pause till the 
entry of Ivanhoe. The composer seems to have lost an opportunity here. 
Something ac have been done to awaken the impression of succour on the 
way, some orchestral crescendo to indicate the champion’s near approach, but 
the entry is tame and commonplace. The fight between Brian and Ivanhoe 
must needs take place on the stage, which is unfortunate, for the episode of the 
Templar’s sudden death is not satisfactorily managed ; the orchestral pause is 
too long ; the audience has time to reflect and to say to itself, this is all make- 
believe, and the result is a smile which becomes audible before the music begins 


again. 

The grand finale is very tame and disappointing, and the composer no doubt 
wrote it under the depressing conviction that all the people who could not get 
out quietly were looking at their watches. And what is the end of itall. Briefly 
this—two scenes of quite transcendent excellence and for the rest mere clever- 
ness and adaptability. Are those two scenes the promise of a greater work in 
which their level will be sustained throughout? then if so, English opera is born 
indeed ; but if not, then some future historian will briefly record the fact that 
a certain composer produced an opera called “ Ivanhoe” at a house which after- 
wards came to be applied to other purposes, 

J. B. CARLILE, 
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Our Art Gallery. 





Mrs. Ernest Normand, better known, perhaps, as Miss Henrietta Rae, 
exhibted one of the most important dramatic pictures of the period in the 
Royal Academy last year. The subject isa scene from “ Hamlet,” which the 
artist has treated in a boldly unconventional manner. The moment chosen is 
that in which the love-lorn Ophelia, clad in white draperies, and with wild 
flowers wreathed about her head, stays her steps before the guilty King and 
Queen, and offers them the blossoms in her hand, saying “ There’s rue to you.” 
In the dark background a group oficourtiers gaze with wonder on the strange scene. 
The eful figure of Ophelia is charming in the simplicity of its pose, as she 
lifts her dainty draperies and looks with a kind of pathetic and wondering 
scorn at the cowering figures and half-hidden faces of the conscience-stricken 
King and Queen. 


“The French Barbizon School,” as represented at Mr. McLean's gallery in 
the Haymarket, justifies its title by the. presence of seven fine Corots. The 
Troyons are ok particularly “La Mare,” and the picture of cattle descending 
a saps. Diaz is represented by several works, the finest example being “ In 
the Depths of the Forest,” except “The Glade in the Forest of Fontainebleau,” 
which was in a former exhibition. The same artist’s “ Venus and Cupid” is 
intrinsically of little worth. 


The twenty-fifth annual exhibition of selected water-colour drawings, by 
deceased and living artists of the English school, now open at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Galleries in Bond Street, is not so good a representative show as some of its 
predecessors. William Hunt has three or four good examples, and there are a 
number of Copley Fieldings, Samuel Prouts, and De Wints. Turner is also 
oe by several works. Amongst the living artists represented, Mr. 
Sidney Cooper contributes several cattle studies of the familiar character, Sir 
J. D. Linton shows two drawings of costumed ladies, “ The Rose” and “ Olivia,” 
and Mr. A. C. Gow, the new R.A., is represented by a drawing of a “ Retreat 
after Waterloo.” The most pleasing exhibits are a drawing of a girl at 
“ My Studio Window,” by Mr. G. D. Leslie, though a trifle high in tone; Mr. 
Max Ludby’s charmingly coloured “ Evening at Cookham,” and his “ Cloud 
Shadow ;” Josef Israels’s drawing of a “ Seamstress ,” and Mr. Wetherbee’scharm- 
ing “Springtime.” Besides these, there are landscapes by Birket Foster, Mr. 
Wimperis, and a few others, all of which, in a greater or less degree, are of 
great merit. 


At the Fine Art Society there is an eg S show of 150 drawings by Miss 
Kate Greenaway, together with the whole of Mr. Hugh Thompson’s original 
drawings to illustrate the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” The grace and charm of Miss 
Greenaway’s dainty designs of quaintly-attired last century children, are too 
well-known to oes { description. Mr. Ruskin is an enthusiastic admirer of them, 
and devotes one of his Oxford lectures to this talented artist’s work, whose 
efforts he justly eulogises. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there are thirty pictures—strong, vigorous, and 
boldly painted by Mr. Anderson Hague, a member of the Institute. They 
represent hay and corn-fields, rivers, and general landscape, the best being 
* 2 Several water-colour sketches are exhibited in another room, 
by Mr. Claud Hayes, R.I. They are landscapes mostly in the South of England 
and in Holland, done probably all of them in one sitting each. 
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OPHELIA: “THERE’S RUE TO YOU.” 
‘From the picture by Henrietta Rae, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1890, The property of the Corporation of Liverpool), 
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Our Portraits, 





No. CCLX.—MISS MARGUERITE MACINTYRE. 

Miss MaRGUERITE MacintyRzE is of Scotch descent from both her parents, her 
father, General Macintyre, having belonged to the Royal Artillery. This fair 
subject of one of our photographs commenced her musical studies under Dr. 
Wylde at Brighton, and gained the scholarship of the Academy of Music over 
which he presided there ; and in 1883-4-5 won successively the bronze, silver 
and gold medals at the Royal Academy of Music in London, where she studied, 
under Signor Garcia, at the same time devoting much attention to elocution 
under Miss Carlotta Leclercq. Subsequently the young singer’s musical 
powers were much improved by Madame Della Valle, to whose aid Miss 
Macintyre considers herself much indebted. In July, 1885, she made her first 
success at St. George’s Hall in a student’s performance as La Contessa in “Le 
Nozze de Figaro,” and was heard to great advantage in Dr. Liszt’s Oratorio 
“St, Elizabeth.” Mr. Augustus Harris engaged Miss Macintyre for Italian 
Opera, and she took the house by storm as Michaela, hor first professional perform- 
ance, in Bizet’s “.Carmen,” on May 15th, 1888. Since then the cantatrice in the 
provinces has everywhere been accorded unstinted praise as Donna Elvira, 
(“Don Giovanni”); Matilde, (“ William Tell”); Margherita, (“ Faust”) ; 
Valentina, (‘‘Les Huguenots”) ; Leonora, (“Il Trovatore”) ; Pamina, 
{“ Magic Flute”) ; but has achieved the greatest successes as Elsa, 
(‘“‘ Lohengrin,”) and Margherita in Boito’s “ Mefistopele,” in which character our 
portrait portrays her. Miss Macintyre has made quite as great a name in 
oratorio, having been specially selected to create several of the soprano parts. 
Of her latest assumption, that of Rebecca in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe” 
at the Royal English Opera, there is no occasion to speak, the London and 
provincial press unanimously laud it. 


No. CCLXI.—MISS EFFIE CLEMENTS and MR. E. W, 
GARDEN, 

Miss Errie CLEMENTS, who forms one of the group portraits from “ La Cigale,” 
was educated at the Royal Academy of Music, me he she gained the highest 
honours awarded by the institution, viz., the Bronze and Silver Medals and the 
Certificate of Merit. Miss Clements possesses a soprano of remarkable clear- 
ness and power, and of great sweetness and purity ; these qualities, and her ex- 
pressive delivery and accuracy of enunciation, obtained for her a first pro- 
fessional engagement with Mr. Sims Reeves on his ‘Farewell Concert Tour,” 
in the course of which the young singer won golden opinions. She was for a 
time a member of the Carl Rosa company and made her debdt as Michaela in 
Liverpool, and on October 29, 1886, appeared for the first time on the London 
stage at the Opera Comique in “ Our Diva,” the English version of “ Josephine 
vendue par ses Sceurs,” music by Victor Roger, and was at once looked upon as 
a very important acquisition to the comic opera stage, from her intelligent ren- 
dering of the title réle. Miss Clements then returned to the concert-room for 
some time, confirming the favourable impression she had already produced, and 
was next engaged by Mr. Horace Sedger to appear as Charlotte in “ La Cigale,’ 
at the Lyric Theatre, October 9, 1890, and since then has continued to fill the 
character to the delight of the public and the complete satisfaction of the man- 
agement. Miss Clements is a pleasing actress, one of her greatest charms con- 
sisting in the total absence of anything approaching to affectation. 

Mr. E. W. GARDEN, the subject of the other portrait in the group, is now 
playing William in the opera that is having such a prosperous run at the Lyric 
Theatre, at which house he has been engaged since the opening performance. 
A full account of Mr. Garden’s previous dramatic career was given in THE 
THEATRE, March, 1890." 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 





Art the first blush, it would seem but little creditable to the public apprecia- 
tion of a good thing that Mr. George Alexander should so soon find himself 
called upon to produce a substitute for “Sunlight and Shadow.” It would, 
however, be unfair at the outset to rush to the conclusion that this is 
directly or exclusively due to a deficiency in the public taste. The more 
than gratifying success which has attended such productions as “Sweet 
Lavender,” “ A Pair of Spectacles,” “The Cabinet Minister,” and “Our Flat” 
must be taken as evidence that playgoers are not quite so insensible to the 
charms of refined comedy as they are sometimes supposed to be. What, then, 
can be the matter? Here we have a comedy full of graceful, polished dialogue, 
delicate sentiment, and natural, sympathetic characterisation. The worst that 
can be said against it is that the plot is rather thin and a little conventional— 
faults of insignificant weight when put in the balance against the postive 
virtues of the work. It is thoroughly English in character (not that that is 
always and to everyone a recommendation) and presents a bright and pleasing 
picture of English kome life, in which respect, as in some others, it exhibits a 
not unworthy analogy with Robertsonian comedy. If the work itself is grateful, 
the representation was not less‘so. What prettier contrast could the heart of 
man or woman desire than that between those charming types of womanhood— 
eachcharming in her own characteristic way—Helen and Maud Latimer ? Where 
on the English or any other stage could be found a more suitable exponent of 
the staid, thoughtful, loving elder sister than Miss Marion Terry, with her own 
sympathetic fascinations and a voice that in sweetness and subtle charm of ex- 
pression becomes more like her sister’s every day? What more sprightly, arch 
and bewitching specimen of English girlhood could be conceived than the Maud 
of Miss Maude Millett. Then the grave and gentle kindliness of Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould’s Dr. Latimer ; the strenuous, nervous pathos of the cripple, 
George Addis, with his hopeless love andthe self-denying struggle, as eloquently 
translated by Mr. George Alexander ; the subdued fervour of Mr. Yorke 
Stephens as Mark Denzil ; and the good-natured foolish foppery of Mr. Ben 
Webster as Bamfield all unite in testifying to the skill which renders it possible, 
on occasions at least, to make play and cast fit like hand- and glove. It is not 
the least of the virtues of the play that there is no undue preponderance of 
character, even in favour of the actor-manager, nor of the acting that it gives 
‘the most assuring promise of an English school of natural actors and acting with- 
out the aid of any formal college of manners and deportment whatever, 
beyond the actual practice on the stage itself. 


But we are still asking why it is that due support has not been given to Mr. 
Carton’s pretty comedy?~ Is it because the public refuse to be entertained by 
comedy in the same place where they but a short while before roared at farce ? 
‘“‘ Dr. Bill” did something, in fact a great deal, to restore the fortunes of a house 
which had grown into popularity and profit as a home of comic opera. That 
“ A Struggle for Life,” with its gloomy, pedantic pessimism, did not succeed 
is no matter for wonder, and only proves that acting even of the highest 
excellence: will not always make the success of an intrinsically bad play, 
‘though no doubt it did something very like it in the case of that lurid 
‘melodrama “A Man’s Shadow.” It might fairly have been thought 
‘that those who sympathised with the psychological vicissitudes of Benjamin 
Goldfinch at the Garrick, or who followed with friendly interest the domestic 
woes of Lady Twombley at the Court Theatre, would have felt some interest 
in the incident of the dark shadow that for a time fell athwart the destinies 
‘of the Latimer family. Even the many admirers of “The Two Roses” need 
not have been averse to visit the Avenue or the St. James’s and make the 
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acquaintance of the dramatic kinswomen of those two beautiful types of pure 
womanhood whom James Albery created with so loving and so daintily tender a 
hand. It is clear, however, that either the position or the reputation of one 
or both of the houses or the indifference of the public has allowed a play 
which ought to have taken high and honourable rank in our native dramatic 
literature to be hustled ignominiously on to the shelf of things speedily to 
be forgotten. It cannot in justice be asserted broadly that the public are in- 
capable of appreciating good, sound dramatic fare, since, whether as the result 
of driving, persuasion, or instinct, they have flocked to the plays mentioned 
above in as great numbers as they habitually do to works abominable for crude 
vulgarity, clap-trap, and sundry “ violent delights ” dear to the popular mind ; 
but the non-8uccess of ‘Sunlight and Shadow” goes far to excuse if not to 
justify the assertion that the public do not deserve to have good plays written 
for them, and to explain the cynical perversity of certain dramatists of note in 
seeking for second or third-rate work the success which has been denied to their 
worthier efforts. Had the public properly appreciated either Sydney Grund 
or Robert Buchanan at his best, they might never have been asked to applaud, 
or forced to condemn, him at his worst. 


In sharp, unpleasant contrast with the living school of native comedy to 
which reference has just been made, comes the gruesome drama according to 
Ibsen, whose “cult” would seem, for the moment, to be in the ascendant. 
Thanks to the efforts of the’ Playgoers’ Club, not by any means all of whom, itis 
only just to say,are disciples of himtowhom Dr. Aveling hasreverently referred 
as “the Master,” “ Ghosts,” one of the most nauseous of this writer’s works, 
has recently come into considerable prominence. To the “ plain man,” it is not 
a little difficult to understand the rage for this dramatisation of disease at all. 
Although Dr. Aveling a repudiates the notion that Ibsen is a teacher 
or attempts to teach at all, it is quite clear that as the justification of his choice 
of subject matter lies solely in the unswerving truthfulnessiand the no lessuncom- 
— advocacy of the necessity of the truth, the whole truth and nothing 

ut the truth at all times and seasons, in season and out of season, claimed 
for him, it is as teacher or preacher that he must be judged. He cannot in 
any sense be said to entertain, and most people, in their unrelieved darkness, 
will deny that he edifies. That he possesses no contemptible degree of dramatic 
power may be freely admitted without touching the real objection to the intro- 
duction of his plays for representation into this country. Even assuming, 
which we do merely for the sake of discussion, the truth of his arguments, we 
may point out that it is a very poor way of bringing them home to the people 
to make them as repulsive as possible. We must “gild the philosophic pill.” 
If the drama is ever to serve as an educational agent, its lessons will have 
to be pleasantly given. It is of no use to open your school and endow it with 
professorships if you deliberately drive away your pupils. For children who will 
not go to school there is, or used to be, a recognised form of coercion; but 
this cannot = to grown-up people. Then you must coax. Of course, 
some people will always be attracted. There are those whom we call 
Ibsenites, but since they are of the Inner Brotherhood, it must be 
assumed that they are converted, and not in want of the Master’s 
ministrations. Then there are those for whom dirt of all kinds, and 
particularly sordid dirt, will always possess an irresistible fascination, 
and these, we fear, are beyond hope. But a much more important 
feature of “ Ghosts ” is that it is untrue alike to art and to fact. It may be 
that people i are not duly alive to the tremendous importance of the 
principals of heredity; which, by-the-way, are only just beginning to be under- 
stood, even by experts.. But the hopeless pessimism of “ Ghosts” is not likely 
to begetin any ordi being a more wholesome frame of mind with regard to the 
consequences to future generations of his every act. The thoughtful and con- 
scientions man will always pay reasonable regard to his doings, the thoughtless 
and morally deficient will not be allured to mend his ways by a doctrine 
which is all of punishment and none of reward. What Ibsen carefully omits to 
mark is that heredity works for good as well as for evil. A sound heredity 
begets soundness as surely as a vicious one begets vice. The natural and easy 
tendence to evil, itself an heirloom from our first parents, will, no doubt, in- 
fiuence the balance slightly on the wrong side, but. the hopeless down-rush 
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depicted by Ibsen would be ludicrous were it not so squalidly hideous and so 
pare pan oe BP cise a at ee ee bag py be 
said if an i ywright were to people his composition with such a gang 
of aoed deb aaihhees as those which infest the cheerful pages of “Ghosts”? Of 
the five characters one only is even decently acceptable, the unfortuuate mother, 
with such a delightfully unconventional absence of prejudice in the matter of 
incest and what we should consider the sanctities of home life. The weakness 
and meanness of Mr. Manders, the Pastor, is transparently an anti-clericalist’s 
slap at clericalism, a mere piece of polemical bye gy But fancy uncovering 
a filthy corner of a degraded household such as this and asking us to accept it 
as artistically true because in some moral back-slum, some psychological Seven 
Dials or Buck’s Row, or, more likely still, in some more than usually noi- 
some cranny of the author’s mind, an abomination of the kind may exist. We 
do not seek subjects for our pictures from the operating rooms or infectious 
diseases wards of hospitals, and if we are to go to the mens re or to places of 
even more gruesome character for our dramatic fare, then the sooner decently 
= people abandon theatre-going and find some wholesome amusement the 
tter. 


On Wednesday, February 4th, the Prince of Wales received Mr. Hare at 
Marlborough House, and presented him with a silver cigar box. In the top 
left hand corner of the box are the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and motto in 
gold, and Royal blue enamel. In the lower right hand corner is the head of 
a hare looking through a pair of gold spectacles. The inside of the cover bears 
the following inscription in facsimile of the Prince’s handwriting : “To John 
_ Hare from Albert Edward, in remembrance of a ‘ Pair of Spectacles’ at Sand- 
ringham, Jan. 8th, 1891.” 


A very fair all-round performance of Byron’s “ Our Boys” was given at the 
Queen’s Gate Hall on February 3rd by Mr. Orlando Barnett, who appeared as 
Talbot Champneys with great success. The Mary Melrose of Miss Charlotte 
Morland and the Perkyn Middlewick of Mr. Leonard Calvert were good, and 
the Clarissa Champneys of Madame Madge Inglis excellent. 


Miss Marguerite Fish, known some yéars ago at the Adelphi as Baby Benson, 
appeared at the Novelty Theatre, Saturday, February 7th, as Rosa in “ The Wild 
Primrose.” The piece itself possesses but little merit beyond its being an oppor- 
tunity for the display of the heroine’s accomplishments as a neat singer and 
dancer. Miss Fish is amusing and can be fairly pathetic and humorous by 
turns. . 


The répertoire of the Independent Theatre, to be run on the lines of the 
Théatre Libre in France, will, we are informed, include original plays pro- 
peas ——— Geo. Moore, W. Wilde, Cecil Raleigh, J. Langwill, C. W. Jarvis, 
and others. 





“ Richard’s Play,” comedietta by Mary C. Rowsell and Joseph J. Dilley, 
given at Terry’s on the afternoon of February 20th is neatly written— 
without any great pretension, but delicate and interesting. Miss Madeline 
Rowsell was very pleasing as the heiress Sylvia Deloraine, and Mr. Cecil Thorn- 
bury was an excellent representative of Admiral Sundiland. The comedietia 
had been previously tried at the Ladbroke Hall on January 14th. 


_ We had a new Lady Teazle on the afternoon of February 19th at the 
Adelphi in Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who gave an intelligent and carefully 
studied performance of that part. Mrs. Campbell possesses almost every re- 
quisite to secure her future success on the stage. The Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin was all that could be desired. Mr. H. B. Conway was, as 
usual, excellent as Charles Surface. “Mr. E. Gurney made many good points as 
Joseph Surface, and the Moses of Mr: G. B. Phillips and the Careless of Mr. 
Herberte-Basing deserve favourable mention. 


‘ On Friday afternoon, February 20th, “The Roundhead,” a romantic drama 
in three acts, by Bernard F: Bussy and W. T. Blackmore, was introduced to the 
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London public at Terry’s Theatre. As represented it will not, we are afraid, 
be acceptable; there is a verbiage about it that entirely arrests the interest, and, 
indeed, the material of the plot is only sufficient for two acts at the utmost. 
The chief characters were not well represented, and the only word of praise - 
that can be accorded is to Mr. Edward O’Neil as Captain Glynne, to Miss 

Lilian Millward as Alice, a pert and vivacious waiting-maid, and in a slight 
degree to Mr. Welton Dale as Reuben Lightfoot, a puritanical wocer of hers. 


The famous theatrical horse “ Victoria” died recently, its last appearance 
being in the play of “ Antony and Cleopatra” at the Princess’s Theatre. The 
owner has handed the hoofs to Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., for the purpose of 
mounting, 


Charles I. will be the next of the series of revivals from the Lyceum répertoire. 
It will be reproduced on Wednesday evening, March 4th, and will be played 
on the two following nights and on the morning of Saturday the 7th. After 
which it will go into the bill for the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
each week. “The Lyon’s Mail” will be given on the Saturday and Monday 
nights, and “ Much Ado About Nothing” on the Tuesday evenings. 





Henrik Ibsen’s play, “ A Doll’s House,” was given again on Tuesday after- 
noon, January 27th, 1891, at Terry’s Theatre. This extraordinary work has 
been so much discussed and such a full notice of it given in THe THEATRE, 
July, 1889, that there is no occasion to enter here on its merits or demerits. 
The acting is that which claims attention, Miss Marie Fraser had gained con- 
siderable success as Dora in the provinces, but requires more experience before 
she can thoroughly realize this complex character, but her’s was a very credit- 
able performance indeed. Miss Elizabeth Robins and Mr. Charles Fulton will 
be remembered as the best Mrs. Linden and Nils Krogstad that have been seen, 
they were both admirable. Mr. William Herbert represented Dr. Rank, one 
who lives for the enjoyment of the present, until the time comes when he 
determines to shut himself off from society and await. the miserable close of 
life that he knows is rapidly approaching. Mr. C. Forbes-Drummond’s 
Torvald Helmer was unsatisfactory ; although a priggish and utterly selfish 
creature, the man must have at times been moved by the feelings that agitated 
him, and it was the failure in the due expression of his emotion that made Mr. 
Forbes’ acting so colourless. 


“Summer Clouds,” by Neville Doone, is not quite as delicate a piece of 
work as the author generally gives us, but is poetically written save in one 
respect—the repulsiveness engendered by the means which the discarded lover 
uses to avenge himself. Harry Temple, the pupil of a dear old vicar, the Rev. 
Philip Marston, falls in love with the clergyman’s daughter Mary. All is 
happiness, when Sir Richard Rigby, whom Mary has refused, throws a bomb 
shell into the felicitous little camp by announcing that Harry’s father had been 
hanged for murder, and then, as suddenly relenting, produces the dying con- 
fession of 'a servant who admits that he committed the crime for which an 
innocent man was executed. Mr. Herberte-Basing as the clergyman, Mr. 
Philip Cuningham as Harry Temple, and Miss Eugenie Verni as Mary could 
scarcely be improved upon. Mr. Caravoglie was a little too “ intense” as the 
baronet. This little play was produced at Toole’s Theatre on February 16th. 


“Sowing and Reaping” and “ Trying It On,’ which have already been pre- 
viously very favourably received, were revived at the Criterion, February 25th, 
for a run of three weeks, in order to give Mrs. Bernard-Beere a necessary rest, 
for the clever actress has never quite recovered from her severe illness. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham appears in both pieces. “The School for Scandal” will follow. 


The production of “'The Volcano” which was to have been seen at the Court 
towards the close of the past month, has unfortunately been delayed owing 
to the fact that Mrs. John Wood has been ordered a complete rest for a time. 
It is now promised for production on March 14th. 
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The Play-Box is such an unusually heavy one this month that,most reluctantly, 
several notices must stand over: “ Rosmersholm” at the Vaudeville on Feb- 
a 23rd ; Haddon Chambers’ “ The Idler” at the S:. James's, Feburary 26th ; 
the burlesque of “ Mdlle. Cleopatra,” by W. Sapte, junr., and John Glover, in 
which J. J. Dallas appear will as Marc Antony, Henry Bedford as Octavius 
Cesar, and Miss Floy Vita as Cleopatra billed at the Avenue for Monday, 
March Ist; “ Kitty,” to be given with a strong cast at the Richmond Theatre, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feburary 25th and 26th ; and “ Lady Barter” at the 
Princess’s on Feburary 23th, will claim our attention next month. 


New Pays Propucep anp Important ReEvivats in London, from 
January 18, 1891, to February 20, 1891. 


(Revivals are marked thus*). 


Jan. 24 “All the Comforts of Home,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted 
by W. Gillette and H. Duckworth from Fin Toller Einful. Globe. 
» »  ‘Gringoire,” W. G. Will’s adaptation of Théodore de Banville’s 
play (first time in an evening bill). Globe. 
» 27° “A Doll’s House,” W. Archer’s text of Henrik Ibsen’s play. 
Matinée. ‘Lerry’s. 2 
a3. ee _ hs eal three-act farcical comedy, by Henry Hamilton. 
oole’s. 
» 28° “The Stranger,” Sheridan’s adaptation of Kotzebiie’s play, arranged 
in three acts. Matinée. New Olympic. 
» 29 “For Charity’s Sake,” one-act “domestic comedy drama,” by Charles 
8S. Fawcett. Comedy. 
», 31 “The Gay Lothario,” comedy, in one act, by Alfred C. Calmour. 
St. James’s. 
» 31 “Till the Half Hour,” “episode” by Arthur M. Heathcote. 
Ladbroke Hall. 
» 31 “Ivanhoe,” composed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, libretto by Julian 
Sturgis. Opening of the Royal English Opera, Cambridge Circus. 
Feb. 3 “ Mr. Greenlea’s Courtship,” musical duologue, written by George 
Mudie, composed by Michael Dwyer. Park Hall, Camden Town. 
» 5 “Maid Marian,” comic opera, in three acts, libretto by H. B. Smith, 
music by Reginald de Koven. Prince of Wales's. 
» 7 “Monte Cristo,” romantic drama, in five acts (freely adapted from 
Alexandre Dumas’ novel of that name). Avenue. 
»  %* “The Lyons Mail,” melodrama, in three acts, altered from the 
French by Charles Reade. Lyceum. 
» 7? “The Wild Primrose,” comedy drama, in four acts (author unan- 
nounced). Novelty. 
» 9 “Enlisted,” drama, in four acts, by Fred. C. Harcourt (altered and 
first time in London). Sadler's Wells. 
»  9* “The Lights o’ London,” drama, in five acts, by G. R. Sims. New 
Olympic. 
» 9% “Tommy,” comedietta, by Mrs. E.S. Willard. New Olympic. 
» 14° “Turned Up,” three act farcical comedy, by Mark Melford. Strand. 
+) ae — Clouds,” original play, in one act, by Neville Doone. 
oole’s. 
» 16 “Back in Five Minutes,” comedietta, by H. T. Johnson, Parkhurst 
Theatre, Holloway. 
» 18 “A Yorkshire Lass,” original four act drama, by Wilton Jones, 
Matinée. New Olympic. 
-° ee —— original three act comedy, by G. W. Godfrey. 


* 


Globe. 

» 20 “The Roundhead,” original romantic drama, in three acts, by Ber- 
nard F. Bussy and W. T. Blackmore. AJatinée. Terry's. 

» 20 “Richard’s Play,” comedietta, by Mary C. Rowsell and Joseph J. 
Dilley (first seen at the Ladbrols Hall, January 14th, 1891). 
Matinée. Terry's. : 


In the Provinces, from January 4, 1891, to February 12, 1891. 


Jan. 15 “Watching and Waiting,” original three-act comedy, by Mrs. Hodg- 


son and Archiball Hodgson. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
Southampton. 
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Jan. 15 “That Awful Boy,” original one-act farce, by W. F: Miller. Prince 
of Wales’s, Southampton. 
» 17 “1.0.U.,” farcical comedy (adapted from the French of Bataille and 
Feugtre), by George Canninge and Albert Chevalier. New 
Theatre, Richmond. 
a ae yang, one act. “humorous romance,” by W. H. Dearlove. 
~ §pa., Harrogate. 
» 30 “New Year’s Chimes,” er melodrama, in four acts, by Arthur 
Shirley. T.R., Bradford. 
Feb. 2 “A Golden Sorrow,” domestic drama, in three acts, by Albert E. 
Drinkwater. Victoria Hall, Ealing. 
» 2° “King John,” Shakespeare’s play. By the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. New Theatre, Oxford. 
» 5 “Two Christmas Eves,” original domestic drama, in five acts, by 
Albert E. Drinkwater (originally produced in four acts at Shakes- 
——- Theatre, Liverpool, December 1, 1888). Victoria Hall, 
aling. 
» 9 “Black Diamonds,” original sensational drama, by R. Fenton Mackay 
and Louis S. Denbizh. Grand, Nottingham. 
» 12 “Exiled,” original four-act drama, by William Manning and Edward 
Darbey. Queen’s Theatre, Keighley. 
» 12 “ThatId‘ot Carlo,” comedietta, by Philip Hayman. T.R., Blackburn. 
In Paris, from January 1, 1891, to February 18, 1891. 
Jan. 19% “L’Hotel Godelot,” three-act comedy, by Victorien Sardou and 
Henri Crisafulli. Renaissance. 4 
» 24 “Thermidor,” drama, in four acts, by Victorien Sardou. Francais. 
» 26 “Les Coulisses de Paris,” “revue,” in three acts, by Froyez, Oudot, 
Duret and De Gorsse. Nouveautés. 
» 27 “Jeanne d’ Arc,” five-act spectacular drama, by Joseph Fabre, 


music by Benjamin Godard. Chitetet. om 
» 380 “Sainte Russie,” five-act play, by Gugenheim and Le Faure, music 
by Paul Cressonois. Historique. . 


Feb. 6 “Une Maitresse de Langues,” three act comedy, Vaudeville, by; M.M. 
Crisafulli and Carcenac. Menus-Plaisirs. 

» 14° “Les Mousquetaires au Couvent,” three-act comic opera, book by 
Paul Ferrier and Jules Prevel, composed by Louis Varney. Folieo- 
Drametiques. 

» 18° “Les Norces de Mile. Loriquet,” three-act comedy, by Grenet Dan- 
court. Menus-Plaisirs. 


Se 


Reviews. 





“ Emperor and Galilean, a World-Historic Drama,” by Henrik Ibsen. Edited iby 
William Archer. (London: Walter Scott.) 

“Emperor and Galilean ” belongs to Ibsen’s ante-actuality period. A trans- 
lation of it by Catherine Ray appeared in 1875, and upon that Mr. Archer has 
somewhat founded his present version. It is a fine poetical drama, and is for- 
tunate in bearing no taint of the diseased metaphysics that characterize the 
author’s later excursions into the brothels of realism, whose jeering motto 
a to be, Virtus semper viridis—virtue is ever green—in the slang sense of 
the word. Hate thy country, poet, if needs must, and take a noble revenge on 
it by making it bow the head to thy genius flowering richly in voluntary exile 
—but, poetical truth in a bagnio! The world in not yet educated to that para- 
dox. Emancipate woman from her bondage of social littleness, enlarge her 
scope of gentle unselfishness, give her a moiety in the redemption of human- 
kind, and commit thy name to a grateful posterity. 
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“ Hedda Gabler, a Drama in Four Acts,” by Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Edmund Gosse. (London: William Heinemann). 

Over the unsavoury bones of Hedda Gabler, félo de se, we are inclined to leave 
students of the Scandinavian dramatist to their sport of give and take. Whena 
poet descends to didacticism he should at least sting our dull intelligences with 
some lively moral, nor rest content with piling and unpiling his shot, as dogged 
prisoners were erst bidden to do in some military prisons, and may be still for 
aught we know. It is poor economy of health to draw off foul water from a 
— and leave the muddy bottom festering out disease. Better to leave the 

ecent covering, bad as it is, to the restorative processes of nature than thus to 
labour half-measures. God! what a little world of commonplace puppets, 
glorified in a baleful light! Is this heroine (save the mark!) a keen problem 
for our wits? Then is every weariful selfish moppet a theme for study. - 
Heartlessness and overweening vanity are no late discoveries, even though 
drawn by a poet of the new school, and we can read most that we want to know 
about them in the daily police reports. It is pitiful to see men of intellect and 
ae lavishing their best of minutest research on analysis of dung-heaps. Swift 
his simile for such students in a certain filthy philosopher of Lagado. And 
where is the use of it all? It neither points a moral nor adornsa tale. If we 
are wrong in our theories of life’s calling, let us be wrong and happy rather than 
right and wretched. Is the self-elected preacher's creed a creed of material 
pleasures the utmost, each one for his little span, and then dust to dust and an 
end of all things for him? Then let him be consistent and respect the little 
temple of peace of mind that each heart may desire to worship in away from 
sorrow. Callit not reform! You cannot reform downwards. Call it not, in 
the name of Love, Truth! A greater poet than you has said :— 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

“ Eminent Actor Series—Thomus Betterton,” by Robert W. Lowe. (London: 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The stage of the Restoration period is a difficult, because asomewhat unsavoury, 
subject to handle, and the author who essays to rake over its records must use 
his implements daintily for the sake of our troubled nostrils. With Mr. Lowe’s 
treatment of this side of his subject we have little fault to find. He offers a 
fairly comprehensive epitome of ite petty history through two-thirds of the 
seventeenth century, and succeeds in effecting an interesting chronicle of its 
work accomplished during that time. He has studied his subject carefully, and 

matter and opinion that have the apjearance of nuvelty. So far so 
good ; but then we are bound to ask, How about Thomas Betterton? He pops 
up here and there about these pages, it is true, but fitfully and without cohe- 
rence. He is apparent in side issues and by collateral evidence ; he appears as 
flitting from one company to another, and vanishes in a crowd of contemporaries ; 
he puts out a foot now and again at the wings, withdraws it, and somebody 
else comes on. He may have exerted his lofty influence in the ethics of the 
drama of his time, but we are left to guess absolutely as to how far and how ~ 
well. In truth the man never ap rs before us save as an abstract influence, a 
name, a shadow upon a blind. e book should have been entitled “A Brief 
History of the Stage of the Restoration, with some mention of Thomas Better- 
ton and others,” and we should have known what to expect. Asit is, we read 
chapter after chapter headed with his name, and he is never such a reality to 
us as the boards on which he acted. What little we learn about him is interest- 
ing enough. It is pleasant to know that in a filthily corrupt age he preserved 
his honest virtue intact, and that he was worthily mated. It is a matter for 
curious reflection that his salary in his palmy days was four pounds a week. 
But if we would draw the pith of the volume, we must turn to mention of the 
authors he interpreted ; of the actors and managers with whom he associated ; 
of the swaggering dandies who yawned at him and the noble patrons who 
laughed at the risqué situations he was obliged to compromise with his virtue to 
present. “ Dead-heads” also, it appears, were common in his days as in ours, 
and it was a usual thing for the mean-spirited among bonaventors to obtain ad- 
mission into the house on the plea of speaking to a friend, and then to bully it 
out for staying there till the fall of the curtain. Men of fashion, too, some- 
times took their theatrical pleasures “on tick,” and ran up a season’s bill to be 
settled with the quarterly accounts of their tailors and hosiers. It was a tims 
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of noble opportunities for the inculcation of moral lessons on the part of the 
drama, in truth, as anyone may learn by turning for particulars to that garru- 
lous old Boswell of history, Pepys, on whose Diary Mr. Lowe, as is quite natural, 
has largely depended for information. 

“ Chamber Comedies, a Collection of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing Room,” 
by Mrs. Hugh Bell. (London: Longmans & Co.) 

Very excellent are many of these Plays, and admirably adapted tothe purpose 
for which they are intended. We have come across no better syntax for thea- 
trical aspirants than this modest volume, issued without snort of trumpet ; and 
the stage-struck who would try his or her wings in judicious flights, would do 
well to test their power through the medium of one or two of these little pieces. 
We would not have it supposed that the latter are, therefore, juvenile or prim- 
itive in treatment. On the contrary, Mrs. Bell shows a clear perception of 
dramatic necessities, and a very keen eye for situation. Her diction is direct 
and uninvolved, and many of her plots admirably conceived. Among her best 
accomplishments are “The Wrong Poet,” “ A Woman of Culture,” “A Hard 
Day’s Work,” and “ A Modern Locusta,” the last of which strikes a note of 
pathos as deep as it is dramatically true. Almost without exception, however, 
are the plays in this volume worthy the would-be actor's earnest study. 

“ Plays of Sheridan,” containing “‘ The Rivals,” “The School for Scandal,” and 
“ The Critic.”. CLondon: George Bell and Sons). 

Of Sheridan as a dramatist, there can be but one opinion, for if tried on the 
three questions of plot, characters, and dialogue, he is superior to all except 
Shakespeare. The above mentioned comedies are well printed, and on good 
paper, and form a welcome addition to a series of valuable reprints known as 

ohn’s Select Library, issued at a shilling, a price which ought to make these 
famous plays accessible to all. 


“ Select Plays of Moliére,” translated into English prose, with short introduction 
and explanatory notes, by Charles H. Wall. (London : George Bell and Sons). 

The first complete English translation of this dramatist’s works was pub- 
lished in 1876, in three volumes, and included in Bohn’s Standard Library. 
“ The Miser,” “ Tartuffe,” and the “Shopkeeper Turned Gentleman,” which 
form the present volume, are selected from the ahove edition, which is a 
guarantee that they are the best version procurable. 

“ Plays of Lessing,” translated into} English. Edited by E. Bell, M.A 
(London : George Bell and Sons). 

This volume consists of “ Nathan the Wise,” a dramatic poem in five acts, 
translated in the metre of the original by R. Dillon Boylan, and “ Minna von 
Barnhelm; or, the Soldier’s Fortune,” a prose comedy in five acts. The former 
was written in 1778-9, and is, in many respects, the most important of Lessing’s 
dramatic works. It is as a critic that his influence has been mainly felt, and he 
is known to English readers in that capacity by the translation of his “ Laokoon” 
and the “ Hamburg Dramaturgy.” Yet the critic of the Hamburg Theatre was 
at the same time a writer of plays, of which two, at least, are masterpieces. 
They are remarkable for the diversity of their excellence—one as an ideal, a 
lesson in religious tolerance and humanity, the other as a real representation of 
human character, not without a vein of pathos running through it. 


“ Anthony and Cleopatra.” (London: The Leadenhall Press). 

This is the version of Shakespeare’s play, as performed for the first time 
under Mrs. Langtry’s management, and produced under the direction of the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, on November 18th, 1890, at the Princess's Theatre. 
‘The principal scenes are illustrated by Mr. E. J. Ellis, who cannot be com- 
plimented on his efforts. The historical introduction, discoursing on the 
various productions of the play, is well worth the reader's attention. 
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